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ARCHIVAL AND EDITORIAL ENTERPRISE IN 1850 AND IN 1950: 
SOME COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 


LYMAN H. BUTTERFIELD 


Director, Institute of Earty American History and Culture, Williamsburg 


(Read November 12, 1953, in the Symposium on the Manuscript Sources of American History: 
Problems of their Controi, Use, and Publication) 


In 1850 Edward Everett issued an enlarged 
edition of his Orations and Speeches, in the pref- 
ace to which he took notice of a criticism that 
had been directed at some of the pieces he was re- 
printing. Critics had said they tended to run 
“into overstrained sentiment.” That may be, 
Everett replied, for occasions like the Fourth of 
July “and other great popular festivals” always 
tempt orators to fall into this fault. But special 


circumstances during the past few decades had 
made the temptation almost irresistible : 


The great rapidity with which the United States 
had grown since the declaration of independence, 
had given that kind of importance to recent events, 
—that hold upon the imagination,—which, in a 
slower march of things, can usually be the result 
of nothing but a lapse of centuries. There were still 
lingering among us distinguished leaders of the 
revolutionary struggle. Our heroic age was his- 
torical, was prolonged even into the present time; 
and the present and the historical consequently ac- 
quired something of the interest of the heroic past. 
Amidst all the hard realities of the present day, we 
beheld some of the bold barons of our Runnymede 
face to face. This tended to lift events from the level 
of dry matter of fact into the region of sentiment. 
Other circumstances—some of them incidents of this 
state of things—exerted a powerful influence in the 
same direction. Such were the fusion of the old 
political parties that commenced soon after the peace 
of 1815; the expiration, in 1820, of the second cen- 
tury from the landing at Plymouth, and in 1830, the 
like event in reference to Massachusetts; . .. the 
passage of several laws by Congress, pensioning the 
survivors of the revolutionary army; the visit of 
Lafayette in 1824; the commemoration, the following 
year, of the half century from the breaking out of 
the revolutionary war; the commencement of the 
Bunker Hill Monument in 1825; and the simul- 
taneous death of Adams and Jefferson on the fourth 
of July, 1826. These, and some similar occurrences, 
were well adapted to excite the minds of youthful 
writers and speakers, and to give a complexion to 
their thoughts and style. They produced, if I mis- 


take not, in the community at large, a feeling of com- 
prehensive patriotism.’ 


I. EARLY FEDERAL SUPPORT OF ARCHIVAL 
AND PUBLISHING ACTIVITY 


Everett was right, and his list of the events that 
caused a great upsurge of patriotic feeling in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century is a very 
suggestive one. These same events, together with 
the self-conscious patriotism they inspired, led to 
new and far-flung activity in the gathering and 
publication of historical records. Though not the 
earliest in the field, the federal government had the 
largest resources and drew on them with a liber 
ality that will surprise those who think that govern- 
ment spending for cultural purposes is a wicked 
idea hatched by the New Deal. The Journal of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 (1818) 
was followed by editions of the Public Journals 
and Secret Journals of the Continental Congress, 
together running to eight volumes (1821-1823) ; 
a twelve-volume compilation of The Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the American Revolution 
(1829-1830) edited by Jared Sparks and sup- 
ported by an appropriation of $31,300; a continua- 
tion of this work to 1789 by Blair and Rives in 
seven volumes (1833-1834) ; and the monumental 
series of American State Papers issued by Gales 
and Seaton in thirty-eight folio volumes from 
1831 to 1861. All these publications of official 
records supported by federal funds were dwarfed 
by the grand plan conceived by the Washington 
printer and antiquarian, Peter Force, and ap- 
proved by Congress in 1833. In the nine gigantic 
volumes of his American Archives that were pub- 
lished between 1837 and 1853, Force managed to 
cover less than three years (March, 1774, to De- 
cember, 1776) of his documentary history of 


1 Everett, Edward, Orations and speeches on various 
occasions 1: ix—xi, Boston, 6th ed., Little, Brown, 1860. 
For the impact of the deaths of Adams and Jefferson on 
the American people, see L. H. Butterfield, The jubilee 
of independence, July 4, 1826, Va. Mag. of Hist. and 
Biog. 61: 119-140, 1953. 
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America from the beginnings of colonization 
through the Federal Convention of 1787. Much 
indignation has been expressed at the discontinu- 
ing of Ferce’s labors by an unfeeling cabinet of- 
ficer; but as John Spencer Passett has shown, 
government officials and members of Congress 
had some ground for suspecting that there might 
be an element of jobbery in this and other huge 
publishing ventures, paid for according to the 
number of pages printed, and distributed at the 
expense of the government.? In 1836 it was 
pointed out in a debate in the House that Congress 
had expended nearly $400,000 for such purposes 
in the single decade since 1826.* This figure will 
serve as a measure of the reigning enthusiasm 
for documenting the American past. 

The enthusiasm continued to infect Congress, 
and it was not confined to publishing projects. 
In the fifteen years between 1834 and 1849 the 
government purchased the papers of Washington, 
Madison, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Monroe for a 
total sum of $145,000. Several of the appropria- 
tions included or were supplemented by funds for 
editing and publication, whence came the earliest 
comprehensive editions of the writings of Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, and Madison; and when Charles 
Francis Adams issued The Works of John Adams 


(1850-1856), the government purchased for free 


distribution one thousand sets at $22,500.5 De- 
spite occasional qualms about the cost, Congress 
cordially agreed with Peter Force—and with in- 
formed opinion throughout the country—that a 
democracy was under special obligations to “lay 
open to the world” the sources from which it 
sprang.® 


* Bassett, John Spencer, The middle group of Ameri- 
can historians, 256ff., New York, Macmillan, 1917. On 
the federal government as distributor of its own publi- 
cations, see the incident recorded in Leslie W. Dunlap, 
American historical societies 1790-1860, 116-117, Madi- 
son, Wis., privately printed, 1944. In 1853 the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio could not obtain a set 
of Force’s Archives because, though several hundred 
sets were stored in a State Department building, con- 
gressional action was required to release one. 

% Bassett, op. cit., 259. 

*The Washington Papers were acquired in 1834 for 
$25,000; the Madison Papers in two lots, 1837 and 1845, 
for $30,006 and $25,000 respectively ; the Hamilton Papers 
in 1848 for $25,000; Jefferson’s “public papers” in the 
same year for $20,000; and the Monroe Papers in 1849 
for $20,000. Justin Winsor, Narrative and critical his- 
tory of America 8: 416 and n., 420 and n., 421 and n., 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, 1884-1889. 

5 Ibid, 427n. 

® Force, American archives, ser. 4, 1, preface. 
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II. THE EARLIEST STATE ARCHIVAL AND 
PUBLICATION PROGRAMS 


The state governments responded much more 
slowly to the current enthusiasm. The oblivious- 
ness of at least one state legislature to the claims 
of historical sentiment is illustrated by a Pennsyl- 
vania act of 1816 by which Independence Square 
was to be divided into building lots and sold for 
the highest price obtainable. Happily the City of 
Philadelphia was given an option; the city govern- 
ment needed office space; and the Square and its 
historic buildings were saved from destruction.’ 

Ten years later, when Jared Sparks performed 
the first archival tour of the United States, he 
found state officials almost utterly indifferent to 
the archives in their custody. Since their prede- 
cessors had been similarly indifferent, Sparks had 
to report that in state after state very few early 
public records survived and that such as remained 
were badly cared for. Perhaps he felt that these 
conditions justified the favor he asked, and some- 
times was granted, of making transcripts and 
leaving them in the files to replace originals he 
wanted for himself.* At any rate his observations 
on his tour convinced him that “Our colonial his- 
tory is shut up in the Office of Trade and Planta- 
tions in London,” and he promptly joined others 
who were attempting to persuade Congress to un- 
derwrite a program for copying early American 
documents in foreign archives.® 

It was the states, however, rather than the fed- 
eral government, that were to pioneer in this im- 
portant work. In 1825 North Carolina authorized 
a lottery to defray the costs of searching out and 
copying records pertaining to its colonial history 
in London; and other states, south and north, 
made efforts to launch similar programs about the 
same time.’® None of them came to anything un- 


7 Riley, Edward M., The Independence Hall group, 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 43: 30-31, 1953. 

8 Sparks’ journals of his tours in 1826, which are full 
of fascinating matter for everyone interested in American 
historiography, are printed more or less completely in 
Herbert B. Adams, The life and writings of Jared 
Sparks 1: 414-509, 512-545, Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1893. A complete edition of Sparks’ 
journals of travel and historical research from the origi- 
nals at Harvard is a real desideratum. In Harrisburg, 
Sparks encountered, not a lack of records, but extreme 
difficulty in obtaining access to those preserved. He was 
rebuffed at all points by the indignant exclamation, 
“Such a thing was never done before, sir.” Jbid. 1: 
472-474. 

® Ibid. 2: 216, 220-221. 

10 Bassett, op. cit., 240-243. 
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til the New York legislature appropriated funds 
in 1839 to send the historian John R. Brodhead to 
the Netherlands, France, and England. After 
spending several years in European archives, Brod- 
head brought back eighty volumes of transcripts 
of such great value that the state government was 
prevailed on to subsidize their publication in a 
long series of volumes that, ponderous and badly 
arranged as they are, remain indispensable to the 
colonial historian." E. B. O’Callaghan, the prin- 
cipal editor, worked under difficulties. A letter 
he wrote from Albany to an unidentified corre- 
spondent on the Fourth of July, 1846, gives his 
opinion of the legislators as patrons of historical 
scholarship : 


There are a number of Dutch MSS. in the Com- 
mon Council office here [he wrote] which do not 
seem to have been much thought of, though valuable. 
Some literary gentleman attempted recently to get 
them translated. But our “Patres Conscripti” re- 
ported against the project. “It was too expensive.” 
At a previous sitting they did not hesitate to vote 
themselves a trip to Brooklyn to witness the launch 
of a vessel of War, for which they charged on their 
return nearly $400. In the evening when they re- 
fused to translate their Dutch Records, they footed 


the above bill for Iced Champagne, segars &c at the 
Astor House.!” 


There is a timeless character about such com- 
plaints, but at any rate O’Callaghan secured the 
funds required for a very extensive publication 
project. In New Jersey, on the other hand, the 
legislature turned down repeated petitions between 
1843 and 1850 for an appropriation to pay for a 
calendar of New Jersey colonial records abroad, 
and, when the final attempt was made, rebuked 
the respectable petitioners by taking no action 
whatever.’* 

Years before this, Pennsylvania, which was one 
state that possessed extensive archives, had begun 
to publish them. This action was prompted by a 
joint memorial from the American Philosophical 


110’Callaghan, E. B., and Berthold Fernow, eds., 
Documents relative to the colonial history of the State 
of New York, 15 v., Albany, Weed, Parsons and Com- 
pany, 1856-1887. On Brodhead’s mission see Winsor, op. 
cit. 4: 409-410, and Brodhead’s Address delivered before 
the New York Historical Society ...,. New York, The 
Society, 1844. 

12 Life in Letters, American Autograph Journal 4: 267, 
1940. 

18 Colls. N.J. Hist. Soc. 5: vi-xix, 1858. The Society 
thereupon hired Henry Stevens to prepare the calendar, 
which was later printed in the volume of the Collections 
here cited. 
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Society and the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania ; and the results appeared in the two familiar 
series of Colonial Records (16 vols.) and Samuel 
Hazard’s Pennsylvania Archives (12 vols.) be- 
tween 1838 and 1860. The Colonial Records were 
issued without benefit of editorial attention, be- 
ing a mere clerical and printing job that was 
sneaked through the assembly in bills relating to 
the promotion of silk culture and the like. Haz- 
ard’s editorial work, on the other hand, has been 
frequently and deservedly praised. Thanks to 
neglect and vandalism in later years, a good many 
of the documents he published are known only in 
their printed form—a fact suggesting that the 
legislature acted none too soon.’* Following the 
lead of New York and Pennsylvania, other states 
were before long producing the great series of 
printed colonial records that are quarries every 
historian of early America must still work. The 
state governments promoted historical activities 
in other ways as well, In the then western (now 
middle-western) states, the historical societies 
were organized as state agencies. Elsewhere ap- 
propriations were occasionally made toward a 
building for a private historical society, and in 
1828 the state assembly made a grant that en- 


abled the New-York Historical Society to pay off 


a debt and save its library.” This was a most 
unusual incident; more often, the legislatures 
turned deaf ears toward such appeals. 


III. THE FOUNDING AND ACTIVITIES OF 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


In most of the older states historical societies 
were well established and carrying on publishing 
programs by mid-century, In the newer states 
they were busily getting established. Nothing is 
more astonishing, as Mr. Boyd has said, than 
“the manner in which those with notebooks and 
the collecting instinct followed so closely upon the 
heels of the frontiersman.” Minnesota had no 
sooner become a territory than the territorial 
government organized an historical society (1849), 
and within two years this infant prodigy had is- 
sued a volume of Annals!" The historical so- 

14 Eddy, Henry Howard, Guide to the published ar- 
chives of Pennsylvania, 51-61, Harrisburg, Penna. His- 
torical and Museum Commission, 1949, 

15 Dunlap, op. cit., 185-186. 

16 Boyd, Julian P., State and local historical societies 
in the United States, Amer. Hist. Rev. 40: 22-23, 1934~- 
1935. Dunlap states that “Before the Civil War a his- 
torical society was organized in every state east of Texas 


except Delaware” (op. cit., 7). In many states there 
were several, though some had short lives. 
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ciety movement in the first half of the nineteenth 
century has been so well chronicled that little 
needs to be said of it here. In economic terms it 
refiected newly gained wealth and leisure, both 
of which are required to celebrate one’s forefathers 
properly. A representative celebration of this 
kind occurred in 1844, when the New-York His- 
torical Society marked its fortieth anniversary by 
a dinner and an address from John R. Brodhead 
reporting on his mission to European archives."’ 
Brodhead concluded his lengthy speech with the 
proud assertion that though the American nation 
has no colleges of arms or “ivy-covered towers of 
ancient days,” it does have “what no other nation 
has—written annals mounting back to the very 
earliest period of our existence.” If we have no 
relics of the age of chivalry, we have “the prouder 
memorials of the Fathers of the Republic.” It is 
these, accordingly, that deserve our reverence and 
care, After the speech the company, which in- 
cluded Ex-President John Quincy Adams, the 
Mexican minister, and delegations from historical 
societies in other states, adjourned to dine at the 
New York Hotel. The proceedings there, with 
knife, fork, and glass, lasted until 1:30 in the 
morning. About forty pages in the official ac- 
count are devoted to the toasts offered and the 
replies given; and at one point after midnight a 
gentleman was called on who announced his topic 
to a thinning and somnolent audience as “the 
Origin of Nations.” * 

The New York diarist, George Strong, antici- 
pated much of the criticism that prefessional his- 
torians have since directed at the early historical 
societies and their filiopietistic ceremonials, In 
1854 he observed : 


We are so young a people that we feel the want 
of nationality, and delight in whatever asserts our 
“American” existence. We have not, like England 
and France, centuries of achievements and calamities 
to look back on; we have no record of Americanism 
and we feel its want. Hence the development, in 
every state of the Union of “Historical Societies” 
that seize on and seal up every worthless reminiscence 
of our colonial and revolutionary times. We crave 
a history, instinctively, and being without the eras 
that belong to older nationalities—Anglo-Saxon, 
Carolingian, Hohenstauffen, Ghibelline, and so forth 
—we dwell on the details of our little all of historic 
life, and venerate every trivial fact about our first 


17 This was also the year in which the New-England 
Historic Genealogical Society was founded. 


18 Brodhead, Address (see note 11), 49-50, 59-60, 94- 
95, 105. 
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settlers and colonial governors and revolutionary 
heroes.'* 


To the important contributions that the older 
societies were bringing out, particularly the mas- 
sive documentary “Collections” of the Massachu- 
setts and the New-York Historical Societies, this 
was much less than fair. And before long the 
younger societies were emulating the older ones 
in this constructive activity. The historical so- 
ciety movement, said J. Franklin Jameson in 1891, 
has been “of peculiar value as establishing a cer- 
tain tendency in our historical work; a tendency, 
namely, to make the p*idlication of materials as 
much an object of the historical scholar’s care as 
the publication of results.” It was Jameson’s 
lifelong belief that the publication of well edited 
records and documents is “not only as useful as 
the publication of interesting books of history, but, 
as a general rule, considerably more useful.” * 
It should be a matter of grave concern to us that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult from year to 
year to carry on this “more useful,” this absolutely 
essential kind of work. 


IV. PRIVATE ENTERPRISE: THE HISTORI- 
CAL EVANGELISTS 


In the same year that the Pennsylvania as- 
sembly authorized the sale of Independence Square, 
an event of very different purport occurred in Vir- 
ginia. Young William B. Sprague, fresh from 
Yale, was a tutor in 1815-1816 in the family of 
Lawrence Lewis, a relative and neighbor of Judge 
Bushrod Washington, who had inherited the pa- 
pers of George Washington. Sprague prevailed 
on Judge Washington to allow him to take any 
autograph letters he wished from the massive ar- 
chives at Mount Vernon, provided only that he 
leave copies in their place. Sprague thus acquired 
some 1,500 letters and thereby put himself far 
ahead of all competitors in the game—which he 
himself evidently invented— of assembling sets of 
autographs of “Signers,” generals of the Revolu- 
tion, and the like.** We cannot dismiss Sprague 


19 Nevins, Allan, and Milton Halsey Thomas, eds., 
The diary of George Templeton Strong 2: 196-197, New 
York, Macmillan, 1952. 

20 Jameson, J. Franklin, The history of historical writ- 
ing in America, 88-89, Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1891. 

21 Draper, Lyman C., An essay on the autographic col- 
lections of the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution, 14-15, New York, Burns & Son, 
1889. Christopher Columbus Baldwin, librarian of the 
American Antiquarian Society, wrote of Sprague: “He 
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as a “mere” autograph collector, for when he died, 
in 1876, he owned 40,000 manuscript pieces. 
Eventually large portions of his collection and 
those of some other collecting titans whom he in- 
spired (Emmet, Gratz, Dreer) passed into pub- 
lic repositories to form important bodies of his- 
torical source material still being quarried. Nor 
should it be overlooked that Sprague directly 
stimulated the historical labors of Jared Sparks. 
In December, 1815, Sparks asked his friend for 
“a stick cut from a tree which overshadows the 
tomb of Washington.” He wanted it for a cane, 
but Sprague sent a Washington autograph instead, 
which may be considered “the historic germ,” 
says Sparks’ biographer, of The Life and Writ- 
ings of Washington.” 

Within a decade or two, the historical collecting 
mania was widespread. In 1838 a young man 
whose wits and energy were his fortune con- 
ceived a plan for a series of biographies of the 
trans-Allegheny pioneers. Though the biogra- 
phies he planned never reached print, Lyman C. 
Draper amassed a collection of original manu- 
scripts, transcripts, and notes (in 486 volumes now 
in the Wisconsin State Historical Society) on 
which scores of books by other writers have been 
wholly or partly based. In the course of forty 


years of highly purposeful collecting he wrote 
thousands of letters of inquiry and traveled some 
60,000 miles, gathering, copying, and interview- 
ing, his usual equipment being only “a knapsack 
well-laden with note books.” ** 


has so much fury about him in collecting autographs that 
he would carry off everything that had a name attached 
to it. I am heartily glad he has gone out of New England, 
for he is so much esteemed wherever he goes that people 
let him into their garrets without any difficulty, and, 
being a Doctor of Divinity, they never think to look un- 
der his cloak to see how many precious old papers he 
bears off with him.” Quoted in Dict. Amer. biog. 17: 
477. Sprague’s methods are further illustrated in his 
correspondence with Fenimore Cooper, from whom 
Sprague begged “Scraps of your writing” to exchange 
with other collectors. See James F. Beard, Jr., James 
Fenimore Cooper aids the collector, Manuscripts 6: 22- 
26, 1953-1954—a valuable article on “the early rage for 
autographs” in the 1830's. A history of American auto- 
graph collecting in the nineteenth century is needed, and 
it should treat dealers as well as collectors. 

22 Adams, Herbert B., op. cit. 2: 296-297 and n. 

28 See Reuben Gold Thwaites, Lyman Copeland Draper: 
a memoir, Madison, Wis., 1903; Lesier J. Cappon, ed., 
Correspondence between Charles Campbell and Lyman 
C. Draper, 1846-1872, Wm. & Mary Quart., ser. 3, 3: 
70-116, 1946; Josephine L. Harper, Lyman C. Draper and 
early American archives, Amer. Archivist 15: 205-212, 
1952. A full length biography of Draper, Pioneer's mis- 
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Another of the historical evangelists of this pe- 
riod, Peter Force, has already been spoken of. 
If the cutting off of his editorial labors by an 
economizing government was a great loss, it was 
not a wholy i: retrievable one, for both the printed 
and manuscript materials he had amassed were 
purchased for the Library of Congress in 1867.** 
A different kind of amasser was Henry Stevens 
of Vermont, for he gathered up American source 
materials in order to distribute them at a profit. 
In the early 1840's he had worked his way through 
Yale, as he later wrote, by “mousing through pub- 
lic and private libraries and old homestead gar- 
rets, chiefly on behalf of Peter Force and his 
American Archives. From Maine to Virginia 
many a disused churn, old cradle, dilapidated hen 
coop, and empty flour barrel had yielded rich 
harvests of old papers, musty books and sallow 
papers.” *° He entered the Harvard Law School 
but left it shortly because he was encouraged by 
Professor Sparks (who loaned him the necessary 
funds) to search for printed and manuscript 
Americana in England.** His success was im- 
mediate and spectacular. He was soon involved 
in calendaring and copying programs on behalf 
of historical societies in New Jersey and Maryland, 
and among his more fabulous exploits as a dealer 
he bought and sold George Washington’s library, 
the drawings of John White, and the papers of 
Benjamin Franklin left by William Temple 
Franklin. 

None of these zealots for the cause of American 
history—perhaps not all of them put together— 
made more varied and substantial contributions 
than the greatest evangelist of them all, Jared 
Sparks. From 1823, when he left the Unitarian 
ministry to become editor of the North American 
Review, to his death in 1866, Sparks wrote or 


sion by William B. Hesseltine, was published early in 
1954, the hundredth anniversary of Draper’s taking up his 
duties at the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 

24 See Frederick R. Goff, Peter Force, Papers Bibliog. 
Soc. Amer. 44: 1-16, 1950. Among earlier accounts, 
that by Bassett in The middle group of American histor- 
ians, ch. 5, is well documented and penetrating. Force 
richly deserves a full length biography, and the materials 
for it are abundant in the Library of Congress, which 
possesses both his personal and historical manuscripts. 

25 Stevens, Henry, Recollections of James Lenox and 
the formation of his library, edited by Victor Hugo 
Paltsits, 12, New York, New York Public Library, 1951. 

26 [bid., xxi-xxii. Stevens also is an excellent subject 
for a biography, which should prove both informative and 
colorful. It is gratifying to learn that Mr. Wyman 
Parker, librarian of the University of Cincinnati, is at 
work on a full length account of Stevens’ career. 
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edited sixty-nine volumes and countless articles 
on historical subjects. In 1826 he made the first 
systematic exploration of state archives from Ver- 
mont to Georgia, and on the basis of his findings 
declared in the North American Review that “no 
work approaching to the character of a complete 
history of America, or of the United States, or of 
the American Revolution, has yet appeared.” ** 
He dedicated his enormous energy and resource- 
ful mind to making available the materials for 
these desirable undertakings. In the following 
year, after overcoming the resistance of Bushrod 
Washington (who had a little publication scheme 
of his own in mind which Sparks skillfully talked 
him out of), he gave the great collection of Wash- 
ington manuscripts at Mount Vernon their first 
careful study, and obtained permission to carry 
off the greater part of them to his study in Cam- 
bridge for editorial processing. Having arranged 
a profitable contract with the Department of State 
for an edition of the Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the American Revolution, Sparks spent a year 
and a half (1828-1829) in British and French 
archives gathering further pertinent materials. 
He was the first American to gain access to these 
rich repositories, and the obstacles thrown in his 
way would certainly have defeated any man of less 
persistence and tact.** Returning, he issued the 
Diplomatic Correspondence in twelve volumes, a 
three-volume edition of The Life and Correspond- 
ence of Gouverneur Morris (1832), and settled 
down to the Washington, which appeared in twelve 
volumes between 1834 and 1837. Before this 
project was completed he had started publishing 
The Life and Writings of Benjamin Franklin 
(10 vols., 1836-1840), for he had run down “two 
large trunks of Dr. Franklin’s papers” in a garret 
seven miles from Philadelphia, and transported 
them to Cambridge to join the Washington Pa- 
pers.” This collection is now in the American 
Philosophical Society. 

This catalogue of Sparks’ accomplishments is 
very incomplete, leaving out of account, for ex- 
ample, a vast number of private collections he dis- 
covered and searched for materials pertinent to 
his editorial enterprises.°° The digging was of 


27 Materials for American history, North Amer. Rev. 
23: 275-294, 1826. 

28 Extracts from his journal in Europe are in Herbert 
B. Adams, op. cit. 2: 45-131. 

29 [bid, 2: 345-346, and n. 

80 Besides the papers of Franklin, Gouverneur Morris, 
and Washington, these included collections of papers that 
had descended from George Clinton, Alexander Hamilton, 
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course richer then than it was ever to be again: 
Sparks, Force, and Draper made the most of the 
circumstance that they were separated by only 
one generation from the “sages, patriots, and 
heroes” whose careers they were recording. And 
Sparks in particular capitalized on the apparently 
insatiable public appetite for solid documentary 
works relating to early America. He drew shrewd 
contracts with his publishers, and all the parties 
involved usually made substantial profits. It was 
the golden age of historical editing.” 


V. EDITORIAL FILIOPIETISM 


Archival and editorial enterprise a century ago 
was characterized by immense zeal and an omni- 
vorous gathering in of everything that related to 
“the fathers.” Huge projects for the publication 
of the raw materials of American history were 
launched, some by private initiative and others by 
means of more or less generous support from 
federal and state funds. Some of the results were 
never to be superseded, notably the early archival 
series issued by the states. Whatever their edi- 
torial defects may have been, these publications, 
and indeed Force’s fragmentary American Ar- 
chives too, were on so monumental a scale and 
preserved so much that would otherwise have 
been totally lost, that we can only be grateful for 
the labors of the tireless and indiscriminate com- 
pilers who produced them. 

The work that had to be done over again sooner 
or later was, of course, the early collections of 
statesmen’s writings. Though careful students do 
not disregard them even today, it became apparent 
before long that these pioneer editions of Frank- 
lin, Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, 
and others were too limited in their scope and 
unreliable in their texts. Both faults sprang in 


Robert Morris, George Read, Philip Schuyler, Baron 


Steuben, John Sullivan, and Anthony Wayne. Sparks 
obtained more limited access to the papers of John Adams, 
Lafayette, and Madison. His failure to examine the 
great Jefferson archives at Monticello was the result of 
mischance only. 

81 Despite the great commercial success of Sparks’ 
Writings of Washington, and contrary to popular belief, 
the editor did not make vast sums from it for himself. 
In order to obtain the use of Washington's papers, Sparks 
had agreed to divide all profits between himself on the 
one hand and Bushrod Washington and John Marshall 
(later their heirs) on the other hand. Herbert B. Adams, 
op. cit. 2: 2,8-9. 295 and n. “From this arrangement it 
will be seen that the chief justice was not entirely dis- 
interested when in 1827 he advised Judge Washington to 
accept Sparks’s offer.” Bassett, op. cit., 80. 
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large part from what is usually called, for !ack of 
better terms, the editors’ amateur or unscientific 
approach to their task. They thought of their 
work as in large measure inspirational. In an 
article reviewing an early volume of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania’s Memoirs in 1831, an 
anonymous writer declared: 


It is surely not extravagant to say, that the man, 
who thoroughly imbibes the spirit of romantic de- 
votion which actuated our revolutionary progenitors, 
will scorn the humbler associations of ephemeral 
politics, and, in aiming at an imitation of the virtues 
of our heroic age, will rise to a level suited to such 
an emulation.** 


If this is not Sparks speaking, it perfectly ex- 
presses his motives as an historical editor, as it 
or later was, of course, the early collections of 
documents illustrating the American past as he 
was about to publish, said Peter Force in the 
preface to the first volume of his American Ar- 
chives, will “furnish an ample vindication of 
those who have preceded us upon this stage, from 
those imputations which ignorance and prejudice 
have laboured to cast upon their motives and their 
acts.” It will exhibit “the purity of principle, the 
singleness of effort, the stern adherence to con- 
stitutional right, the manly subordination to law, 
the indignant hostility to usurpation,” and all those 
other virtues of our forebears which must prevail 
if the Nation is to be preserved.** 

After the last volume of The Writings of George 
Washington appeared in 1837, Sparks wrote: “In 
the character and conduct of Washington, there is 
nothing to palliate, defend, or vindicate.” ™* 
Holding this view, Sparks was not likely to in- 
clude anything in his edition that would mar the 
finish of the “bright and noble example” that he 
felt Washington was and should be to his country- 
men. He made sure that nothing would have to 
be palliated, defended, or vindicated. For his 
omission of certain controversial passages in the 
texts of Washington’s letters, he of course had 
the plausible excuse that he was not suppressing 
truth but merely being selective: he had had no 


82 North Amer, Rev. 33: 105, 1831. 

88 Compare John Quincy Adams in a letter to Force’s 
partner, Matthew St. Clair Clarke, Aug. 17, 1831—“The 
men of the present age are under a sacred obligation, both 
to that which has past, and that which is to come, to pre- 
serve the recorded virtues of their forefathers for the in- 
struction and emulation of their posterity; nor shall they 
be unremembered who assume upon themselves to per- 
form this duty for their contemporaries.” Goff, op. cit., 5. 

84 Herbert B. Adams, op. cit. 2: 292. 
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intention of printing everything that Washington 
wrote, and he had been obliged to cut out much 
repetitious and trivial matter.*° As for the al- 
terations of Washington’s phrasing—the “embel- 
lishments” that Lord Mahon and others accused 
him of using in order to place his hero “upon 
stilts’ —we nov know that some of these were not 
contributed by Sparks but resulted from his using 
revised transcripts rather than the original drafts 
or the letters actually sent, which were, of course, 
widely scattered.** At the same time there can be 
no doubt but that Sparks’ experience in copy- 
reading for the North American Review led him 
to correct Washington’s usage according to more 
elegant nineteenth-century standards. Since this 
applied mostly to matters of external form, it was 
relatively harmless, but “improvements” in dic- 
tion were another matter.*" Sparks nowhere stated 
the fundamental premise on which his editorial 
policy was based, but his friend John G. Palfrey 
did, in a defense of Sparks against Mahon pub- 
lished in the North American Review in 1852. 
“The great public has a prurient curiosity to see 
a great man in dishabille,” Palfrey observed. If 
a good thinker sometimes used bad reasoning or 
a good man said or did something unworthy and 
therefore uncharacteristic, there is “a sort of 
satisfaction to readers” in seeing these lapses ex- 
posed. Now, Palfrey asked, “How far is that 
taste to be accommodated, by one who has an edi- 
tor’s responsibility for a great renown?” The 
answer is in the form of a further question. “If 
a man may reasonably dislike the thought of hav- 
ing his dead body exposed to a mob of students on 
a dissecting table, has he no privileges whatever 
of exemption from a vulgar exposure of his 
mind?” ** The answer of both Palfrey and Sparks 


85 [bid. 2: 490. 

86 In the preface to the second volume of his Washing- 
ton, Sparks took pains to point out that “discrepancies” 
between surviving versions of the same letter were fre- 
quent but “of little moment, relating to the style, and not 
to the substance.” 

87 Mahon noted, for example, that Sparks had altered 
“Old Put” to “General Putnam” and “but a flea-bite” 
(said of a sum of money) to “totally inadequate to our 
demands.” For a review of the controversy over Sparks’ 
editorial method, see Winsor, op. cit. 8: 416-420, with 
bibliographical citations there; also the well balanced dis- 
cussion in Bassett, op. cit., ch. 2. Sparks received early 
and pointed warnings from friends on the subject of tex- 
tual fidelity; see letters of Charles Folsom and Joseph 
Story quoted in Herbert B. Adams, op. cit. 2: 269, 
283-284 


38 [Palfrey, John G.] Review of Lord Mahon’s History 
of the American Revolution. From the North American 
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to this loaded question was of course affirmative. 
Surely historical editors and writers, whose duty 
it is to inspire the present generation by recording 
the words and deeds of their forefathers, ought 
not to expose them indecently! Though oc- 
casional voices were raised against this genteel 
conception of the historical editor’s role, it was 
in 1850 the prevailiag conception. History—or 
at least the history of one’s own people—was a 
form of filiopietism. 


VI. 1850 AND 1950: THE PROBLEM OF 
CONTROLS 


This survey of archival and editorial enterprise 
a century ago, however sketchy, will at least fur- 
nish a basis of comparison with activities of the 
same kind in our own time. In the gathering, 
preservation, and publication of historical manu- 
scripts, what have been the noteworthy improve- 
ments introduced since 1850? What problems 
faced by the pioneers in this field a century ago 
have been solved, and what problems continue? 
Are there new problems unknown to them? Has 
our progress been forward on all fronts, or have 
we suffered some losses while making certain 
gains? 

In the control of our manuscript resources, 
spectacular advances have been made in the last 
century. Control in the sense of all those devices 
to tell where manuscripts are and what they con- 
sist of was almost unknown in 1850, Archival re- 
positories scarcely existed as independent entities 
in the United States, and learned institutions— 
with the historical societies leading the way— 
were just beginning to recognize that manuscripts, 
as well as books, were valuable for scholarly pur- 
poses. The biggest of all changes in the field we 
are concerned with between 1850 and 1950 has 
been the growth of public and semi-public agen- 
cies for the preservation of written records. Sup- 
port for them, though seldom munificent, has been 
widespread, and has resulted in the training of 
archival and curatorial staffs that have developed 
their own techniques and standards and that at 
length, within very recent times, have achieved 
professional status. The National Archives was 
established by an act of 1934; the Society of 
American Archivists was organized in 1936; the 
American Association for State and Local History 
in 1940, It is significant that these professional 
organizations came to birth at the very time when 


Review for July, 1852, 75, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1852. 
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the Historical Records Survey, the most ambitious 
attempt ever made to inventory our manuscript 
resources, was most active.*® 

There are now some fifteen hundred repositories 
of manuscripts in the United States, large and 
small, government and non-government, active 
and dormant.*® The older and stronger, and in- 
deed many of the more energetic younger ones 
among them, have brought their holdings more 
or less under control by means of card catalogues 
and other finding aids that can be consulted on the 
site. Some have gone further and produced 
printed guides of various kinds, ranging from 
elaborate calendars of particular collections (of 
which this Society’s five-volume Calendar of the 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin, issued in 1908, is a 
good example) to condensed descriptions or lists 
of their principal holdings and annual accessions.** 
Such things were of course unheard of in the era 
of Force, Stevens, and Draper. No doubt those 
searchers in garrets and hencoops would find 
searching through card catalogues, inventories, 
and “preliminary checklists” in near-print dull 
work. 

Professional organization has brought about, 
among other things, a sense of community of in- 
terest among archivists and curators of manu- 
scripts up and down and across the land. The 
collecting policies of institutions are no longer so 


selfishly indiscriminate as formerly, and there 


are some promising signs of inter-institutional co- 
operation in a field that has long been fiercely com- 
petitive. The organizing of the successors of 
Sprague, Dreer, and Gratz in the Manuscript So- 
ciety (formerly the National Society of Autograph 


89 The most nearly complete list of the publications of 
the Historical Records Survey is the following: U.S. 
Work Projects Administration, Checklist of historical 
records survey publications (WPA technical series: re- 
search and records bibliography, No. 7, April, 1843). A 
history of the work of the HRS forms part of a general 
historical account of the cultural projects of the WPA 
that was commissioned by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and has beer completed but not pub- 
lished. Letter from Mr. Donald H. Daugherty of the 
ACLS to the author, Oct. 28, 1953. 

40 Letter from Dr. Philip M. Hamer, executive director 
of the National Historical Publications Commission, to 
the author, Nov. 2, 1953. The Commission is compiling 
and will soon publish a comprehensive “Guide to Deposi- 
tories of Archives and Manuscripts in the United States.” 

41A list of these published guides (not including 
calendars of particular collections) was compiled by Ray 
Allen Billington and published in Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. 
38: 467-496, 1951-1952; reprinted separately as Guides 
to American History Manuscript Collections in Libraries 
of the United States, New York, Peter Smith, 1952. 
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Collectors) has contributed to this end. The aims 
of the Manuscript Society are educational, and it 
has accomplished a good deal simply by bringing 
together collectors, dealers, curators, and scholars 
for exchanges of views. Name-calling among 
supposedly antagonistic parties has declined, and 
mutual enlightenment and understanding have 
increased,** 

Nothing, however, has contributed more to al- 
tering the historical manuscripts scene in the last 
hundred years than the application of photographic 
processes to the kinds of work the curator, the 
editor, and the historian must do. In most re- 
spects, as Mr. Tate shows more fully below, 
photography has been an incalculable boon and 
we can look forward to further blessings from it 
and related processes. It has made possible copy- 
ing programs on a scale that dwarf the most heroic 
efforts of Sparks and his contemporaries. Pro- 
fessor Jenkins, who calls himself an “itinerant 
microphotographer” and who is a true successor to 
such evangelists as Force and Draper, has demon- 
strated in his State Records Microfilm Project 
that masses of documentary material can be 
brought together from widely separated reposi- 
tories and edited on film just as printed docu- 
mentary collections are edited. Copies of any or 
all of these records can be made cheaply and in 
just the number required to meet the demand.** 
Historical editors today may envy Sparks the 
privilege of carrying off trunkfuls of Washington, 
Franklin, and Gates manuscripts to his private 
study, but even Sparks never assembled anything 
comparable in completeness and convenience to 
the file of photoduplicates from hundreds of re- 
positories in the editorial office of The Papers oj 
Thomas Jefferson at Princeton. Here the editors’ 
control of their materials, thanks to the copying 
camera and the V-mail automatic enlarger, is as 
complete as human ingenuity is likely to devise for 
a large editorial operation.** 

Yet despite the great advances that have been 
made by means of wider public support, more 
trained workers, professional organizations and 


42 See a statement of the Society’s aims and program 
in an address by its former president, Mr. Justin G. 
Turner, entitled Manuscripts and History, no place or 
publisher [1953]. 

48 See William Sumner Jenkins, A guide to the micro- 
film collection of early state records, Washington, Li- 
brary of Congress Photoduplication Service, 1950; Sup- 
plement, 1951. 

44 See L. H. Butterfield, The papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son: progress and procedures in the enterprise at Prince- 
ton, Amer. Archivist 12: 131-145, 1949. 
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publications, the compilation of catalogues and 
guides, and the ever-widening use of photographic 
aids, the problem of controlling our manuscript 
resources was never more acute than now, The 
demands of users (both on the spot and at a dis- 
tance) are so much heavier, and the inflow of ma- 
terials is so much greater in volume that archival 
and curatorial staffs year by year fall farther and 
farther in arrears. The searcher for materials 
on a given subject or historical figure, though 
equipped with some excellent tools not available 
to his predecessors a century ago, faces problems 
scarcely less formidable—especially when we con- 
sider how much more is expected of him—than 
those faced by such pioneers as Sparks and Force. 
The prospects of finding solutions for at least some 
of these problems are dealt with elsewhere in this 
series of papers by Mr. Berkeley and Mr. Mearns. 


VII. 1850 AND 1950: EDITORIAL METHODS 


In respect to editorial method, we have already 
seen that the leading editor of the first half of the 
nineteenth century held a very different concep- 
tion of editorial responsibility from ours. Jared 
Sparks felt his first duty was to let nothing tarnish 
the reputation of the great and good American 
whose papers he was editing—not even an earthy 
expression or a breach of grammar. It may sur- 
prise some to learn that a much more modern view 
of the historical editor’s role was expressed in 
Sparks’ own time, not by one who was a party to 
the Sparks-Mahon controversy, but by Charles 
Francis Adams in the preface to his edition of the 
Letters of John Adams, published in 1841. “Very 
early in the period of the Editor’s labor,” Adams 
wrote, “a grave question sprung up for his de- 
cision, how far he had a right to use his judgment 
in altering or omitting such portions of these pa- 
pers as might for various reasons appear to him 
to be unsuitable for publication.” The difficulty 
was greater here than it had been in the case of 
Mrs. Adams’ letters, published earlier, for “the 
opinions and acts of Mr. Adams were those of a 
leading historical character, and therefore neces- 
sarily bore a more extensive influence upon a 
much larger circle of cotemporaries than hers 
could be expected to do.” There were passages 
in John Adams’ letters which were “well enough 
when considered as written in the careless way of 
confidential correspondence, yet looked too trifling 
for a grave character when publication was in 
question.” There were also reflections on indi- 
viduals, who, though dead, had living friends and 
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descendants, “These considerations pressed the 
Editor very strongly to a thorough revision of the 
letters,” as a protection to his grandfather’s mem- 
ory, before putting them in print. But there were 
stronger arguments on the other side: 


In the first place [Adams wrote], it is a matter of 
doubt to the Editor how far any person, by virtue 
of a self-constituted office, has a right to alter and 
modify the language of another so as to make him 
appear before the public as saying more or less than 
he really thought. Secondly, admitting such a right 
to exist in its full extent, the exercise of it, to any 
great degree, appears to be of questionable expedi- 
ency. For however it may effect the introduction 
of a tolerable share of uniformity in literature, this 
benefit can be gained only at the expense of all its 
vitality. The evils attending it appear to be of two 
kinds. The first, that it inevitably makes the char- 
acter and opinions of an Editor the standard for 
judging those of the writer, and thus confounds all 
ability to discriminate between them, The second, 
that it tempts him to too great subserviency to the 
popular doctrines of the existing generation at the 
hazard of sacrificing what may after all be truth. 
If there is one recommendation to a literary work 
more than any other to be prized, it is that it should 
present the mind of the writer in as distinct a shape 
and as free from all extrinsic modeling as possible. 
The varieties that exist among mankind in temper, 
disposition, principles, and affections, are so infinite, 
that wherever such do not appear in books pro- 
fessing to describe individuals, the inference is almost 
irresistible that some attempt or other has been made 
to obliterate those marks by which the difference 
between them is made visible to all.** 


The last sentence of this searching paragraph 
may well have been aimed directly at Sparks’ 
Washington, though that work is not mentioned. 
Almost clairvoyantly Adams grasped and stated 
the principles of scientific editing that were to 
prevail a century after his time. Dressing up our 
heroes, he went on to say, is not the best way to 
inspire emulation of them: 


We are beginning to forget that the patriots of 
former days were men like ourselves, acting and 
acted upon like the present race, and we are almost 
irresistibly led to ascribe to them in our imaginations 
certain gigantic proportions and superhuman qual- 


*° Charles Francis Adams, ed., Letters of John Adams 
addressed to his wife 1: viii-xi, Boston, Little and Brown, 
1841. Cf. Winsor’s comment on Sparks’ tampering with 
the texts of Washington's letters: “There is little enough 
in any event in the letters of Washington to disclose to 
us the fleeting sensations which enable us to depict the 


man as influenced by his contacts.” Winsor, op. cit. 8: 
418 n. 
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ities, without reflecting that this at once robs their 
characters of consistency and their virtues of all 
merit. It is imitating the conduct of those poets 
and romancers who laud their heroes for courage 
after having made them invulnerable. Fancy may 
do what it pleases as its purpose is only to amuse, 
but history has a nobler object.** 


If Adams’ reasoning went unheeded in his own 
time, modern editors all accept it and strive to 
present literally faithful texts. There is still room 
for disagreement on just how faithful in small 
matters of form a printed text can or must be to 
a manuscript original. Some editors have gone 
to extreme lengths in order to avoid the charges 
justly brought against Sparks. This is the school 
addicted to superscript letters, obsolete scribal 
contractions and symbols, and bracketed insertions 
of all sorts. Their productions do not make easy 
reading, however charged with the “flavor” of an- 
tiquity they may be. Nor, of course, do they per- 
fectly reproduce the quirks and hesitations and 
irregularities of handwritten documents. Only 
facsimiles can do that. A more moderate policy 
seems to be gaining wide acceptance in docu- 
mentary publications, The editor accepts the limi- 
tations of typography, explains his method care- 
fully, and prints texts that a reader can follow 
without undue distraction from the editorial ap- 
paratus. For some contrasts between the results 
of the older and the more liberal, common-sense 
policy, one may compare the edition of Bradford’s 
Of Plymouth Plantation published by the State 
of Massachusetts in 1898 with that recently edited 
by Mr. Morison for the general reading public,*’ 
or the old series of colonial documents issued by 
the Historical Commission of South Carolina with 
the new and admirable series of Colonial Records 
of South Carolina launched under the editorship 
of Mr. J. H. Easterby.** 

It is also now well understood that the editor’s 
responsibility extends considerably beyond literal 
transcription of the manuscript before him. The 
older editors and compilers felt little obligation to 
locate or describe their manuscript originals, and 
nothing is more exasperating to a scholar than 
to encounter a questionable document in, say, 
Force’s Archives that has nothing to authenticate 
it beyond its bare presence in type. Some of the 


46 Charles Francis Adams, op. cit., xiii—xiv. 

47 Morison, Samuel Eliot, ed., Of Plymouth Plantation, 
1620-1647, New York, Knopf, 1952. 

48 Easterby, J. H., ed., The Colonial Records of South 
Carolina, Columbia, Historical Commission of South 
Carolina, 1951-: 3 vols. so far published. 
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sharpest (but not altogether just) criticism of 
Sparks’ editorial labors, as we have seen, re- 
sulted from his printing from the texts he could 
most conveniently use, without collating them with 
others equally or more authentic and sometimes 
quite different in wording and substance. Official 
papers, by their very nature, are likely to exist 
in successive drafts different from the version 
finally adopted; but so may private letters, es- 
pecially if they deal with momentous or delicate 
subjects to which the writers have given much 
thought. What is omitted from the letter finally 
sent may provide a better key to the writer’s inner 
feelings than anything the recipient read.*° This 
was the very kind of thing that the genteel editorial 
code of 1850 suppressed but that a modern editor, 
striving to present as full a record as possible, must 
and does take into account. 


VIIL 1850 AND 1950: SUPPORT FOR 
PUBLICATION 


Any comparison of support for historical pub- 
lication a century ago and now is bound to be im- 
pressionistic. Economic and cultural conditions 
were so very different then from those of our 
time that perhaps comparison is meaningless, a 
mere matter of subjective opinion. Having con- 


ceded this, I will offer a decided opinion that dur- 
ing the last hundred years we have lost more 
ground than we have gained in respect to support 


for publishing historical sources. Mr. Kerr deals 
elsewhere more fully and authoritatively with 
present prospects.°°* 

In contrast to a century ago, the federal govern- 
ment in recent times has been little concerned with 
the publication of historical source material. Ex- 
ceptions, like Fitzpatrick’s Writings of George 
Washington (1931-1944) and Dr. Carter’s Ter- 
ritorial Papers of the United States (1934—) are 


49 A very striking case occurs in a letter written by 
Jefferson to Horatio Gates Spafford, Jan. 10, 1816. The 
copy sent to Spafford (now owned privately) is only half 
the length of the polygraph copy retained by Jefferson 
and now in the Library of Congress. The passage that 
Jefferson omitted (running to a page and a half of closely 
written text) gave his views on a scheme of certain 
Presbyterian ministers in Connecticut to send out mis- 
sionaries in large numbers to reclaim the unregenerate 
(i.e., non-Presbyterians) in Virginia and elsewhere. His 
sentiments on this subject were expressed in strong lan- 
guage, and he preferred in the end not to run the risk of 
their becoming publicly known. 

50a The paper read at the Symposium by Mr. Chester 
Kerr of the Yale University Press on “Publishing His- 
torical Sources” will be published in Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. 98(4). 
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striking because so few. Influential ‘eaders and 
organizations have from time to time during the 
past century urged the establishment of a national 
agency comparable to the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission in Great Britain, but without success. 
By the act that established the National Archives 
in 1934 a National Historical Publications Com- 
mission was created, but from the outset it was 
starved into ineffectualness by lack of funds. In 
1950 it was reanimated by the Federal Records 
Act, which was directly inspired by President 
Truman’s desire to see other American leaders’ 
writings published in the comprehensive manner 
being followed in The Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son.*° The Commission has now formulated a 
program for promoting an impressive series of 
editorial projects under non-government sponsor- 
ship, reserving to the Commission responsibility 
for several long needed documentary compila- 
tions relating to our early national history, such as 
the records of the First Congress and the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

The question is, of course, whether the means 
can be obtained to carry out this program. Will 
an economy-minded administration and Congress 
regard the editing of American historical docu- 
ments as a form of intellectual boondoggling by 
no means to be encouraged and treat the Com- 
mission as the New Jersey legislature did the 
historically-minded citizens of New Jersey in the 
1840's? Or will the government recognize its 
obligation to publish its own records in adequate 
editions and to cooperate in a meaningful way 
with related projects elsewhere? To judge from 
the experience of the past half-century or so, the 
portents are not favorable. 

The decline of the federal government's interest 
in historical publication has been in some measure 
offset by more generous state patronage. It is 
probably fair to say that the various historical 
agencies of the states are doing proportionately a 
good deal more in the way of documentary publi- 
cation in 1950 than they were doing in 1850. The 
programs of such states as Maryland, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and New York—to men- 
tion only several with which I am familiar—are 
outstanding. The editorial standards are of course 
much superior to those of a century ago; so are 


50 See The national historical publications commission, 
1934-1950; a report to the commission, Washington, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, 1951. A report on the 
Commissions’s work from 1951 to 1953 and its plans 
for the future will be available by the time this paper is 
in print. 
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the physical books, despite much higher manufac- 
turing costs. 

It is my impression that patronage by the gen- 
eral public is proportionately (though of course 
not absolutely) less for documentary publications 
in our time than it was in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. When we read that over 600,000 copies of 
works edited or written by Jared Sparks were 
sold during his lifetime," we get some notion of 
our great-grandparents’ appetite for historical 
source material. Who could make a living today 
editing statesmen’s papers on a purely commercial 
footing? The change may not be entirely owing 
to a shift in the taste of the reading public. An 
appetite for history certainly remains, but soar- 
ing production costs have tended to price sub- 
stantial historical works out of the market. Trade 
publishers are accordingly more wary; university 
presses struggle manfully to make their inade- 
quate capital go further by resorting to processes 
cheaper than letterpress composition; the publi- 
cation programs of some of our oldest and most 
distinguished historical societies are in serious 
trouble. 

All this is apparent enough to the historian, who 
sees his colleague in biology or physics publish 
the results of his research without difficulty, be- 
cause funds are plentiful for scientific publication 


51 W. R. Dean, quoted in Michael Kraus, A history of 
American history, 212, New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
1937. 
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as well as research. But no foundation, old or 
new, has come forward with its resources to meet 
what is fast becoming an emergency. Two learned 
foundations have been conspicuously generous in 
supporting costly editorial contributions to Ameri- 
can history. One of these is the American Philo- 
sophical Society, whose constructive efforts in 
this field continue, especially in its series of 
Memoirs. The other is, or was, the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. Under the far-sighted 
direction of J. Franklin Jameson from 1905 to 1928, 
its Department of Historical Research published a 
series of documentary collections and guides to the 
raw materials of American history that in solid 
merit and lasting influence will probably never be 
outdone.** Upon Jameson’s leaving that post, the 
historical activities of the Carnegie Institution 
were reduced and eventually diverted into arche- 
ology, and the foundation is now exclusively de- 
voted to scientific pursuits. There has been no 
successor elsewhere to the organization built up 
by Jameson and distinguished by the labors of 
E. C,. Burnett and Waldo G, Leland; but there is 
a magnificent opportunity to establish or develop 
one that will continue the indispensable work of 
exploring and making known our historical 


heritage. 


52 See Dr. Jameson’s last report as director, in Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, Year Book No. 27, 
89-97, Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1928, especially 
the early statement of purpose quoted at 90-91. 
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In his sprightly introduction to the Baxter and 
Dearborn bibliography of the Boston Athenaeum’s 
great Confederate collection, the late James Ford 
Rhodes invented an imaginary conversation be- 
tween the wise Old Historian and the foolish, 
young Historical Teacher. The Historical Teacher, 
Rhodes complained, was forever prattling about 
“the sources,” and continually dashing around the 
country looking for them. The wise Old Histor- 
ian, on the other hand, was fully contented with 
what he found at the Athenaeum. 


But the eager and ambitious source-fiend looks at 
his labor and says, But you should see the collections 
in Philadelphia, in Washington, and in Cleveland; 
you cannot arrive at the truth unless you go to the 
bottom. The bottom is here, replies the older man. 
This collection, with the priceless Official Records 
and other books bearing on the subject at hand, is 
all that I can compass. My mental digestion is not 
equal to more. Pray let me remain in my com- 
fortable home, independent of the sleeping-car con- 
ductor and porter, hotel clerk, and librarian in a 
strange library, the method of which, however ad- 
mirable, is not the Athenaeum method. And the 
older man, with right on his side, remains .. . as 
he sits in that classic Library, hallowed by so many 
fond associations, he reads, observes and reflects.* 


It would be unfair to Rhodes to push his ar- 
gument beyond his context, and it would be a 
presumptuous librarian or manuscripts keeper 
who would attempt to lecture historians on histori- 
cal method. The glories of the Athenaeum remain 
undiminished ; and it may be noted by the mid- 
century observer that the “Athenaeum method,” 
as ably applied today by Mr. Whitehill, includes 
an expanding Confederate bibliography that 
reaches out not only for the holdings of Phila- 


1 Baxter, Charles N., and James M. Dearborn, Con- 
federate literature: a list of books and newspapers, maps, 
music, and miscellaneous matter printed in the South dur- 
ing the Confederacy, now in the Boston Athenaeum, with 


an introduction by James Ford Rhodes, v, Boston, Bos- 
ton Athenaeum, 1917. 


delphia, Washington, and Cleveland, but also for 
those of Virginia and Georgia.’ 

In a later place and time, John Franklin Jame- 
son called attention to some of the curious muta- 
tions of historiography. Beyond the tendency of 
each generation to rewrite history for its own 
purposes (with rare survivors like Thucydides 
and Gibbon), he observed a broader pattern. The 
Benedictines and the “other giants of erudition,” 
he noted, had in the seventeenth and early eight- 
enth centuries piled up “enormous masses of his- 
torical material from monastic libraries and royal 
archives.” These compilers could scarcely have 
imagined the uses to which their vast accumula- 
tions of data would later be put by Hume, Voltaire, 
Turgot, and those who followed. The broad in- 
terpreters of historical facts, the historians of 
general ideas, wrote for great audiences in the 
nineteenth century. The works of “Macaulay 
and Carlyle and Grote and Prescott and Motley 
and Bancroft and Parkman . . . brought some of 
them fortunes such as in our day could be ob- 
tained only out of school textbooks.” Jameson 
saw his own times as the beginning of another 
great period of preparation.* He interpreted his 
function to be, in Bacon’s phrase, “to tune the 
instruments of the Muses, that they may play 
that have better hands.” Few men have per- 
formed such work with greater dedication. 

When Jameson and his fellows were forming 
the American Historical Association in 1884, 
Bancroft, Lea, and Parkman were still living. But 
the men to whom Mr. Butterfield has just alluded, 
Peter Force, Jared Sparks, and the rest, had long 
since been at work. Fewer than twenty American 
colleges and universities had a professor of his- 


2 The Boston Athenaeum list of Confederate imprints, 
being compiled by Walter Muir Whitehill, director and 
librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, and now in galley 
proof, will include the holdings of many libraries. 

8 Jameson, J. Franklin, The American historian’s raw 
materials, an address at the dedication of the William L. 


Clements Library of Americana, 38-41, Ann Arbor, Univ. 
of Michigan, 1932. 
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tory, but the flood tide was setting in.‘ Federal 
and state offices were filling up with the records 
of increasingly complex government. The coun- 
try had grown wealthy in the post-Civil War era. 
Libraries were multiplying, and the American Li- 
brary Association was an accomplished fact. Fol- 
lowing the early lead of Massachusetts and New 
York, the state and local historical societies, 
whose early history Mr. Julian Boyd has sketched 
with such wit and learning, had already exceeded 
two hundred in number.’ Under the stimulus of 
the centennial observances and other developments, 
their number was rapidly growing, and would 
more than double by the turn of the century. 

No one in 1880 could foresee, any more than 
we of today can fully comprehend, the geometrical 
progression in the twentieth century of the vast 
mass of official archives and other historical manu- 
scripts. But the two problems of mass and wide 
dispersion already existed. The professional 
archivist was still a thing unknown, but forward- 
looking historians and librarians like Jameson 
and Justin Winsor were looking for means of deal- 
ing with these problems. 

With the late-nineteenth-century development 
of history as an independent discipline in educa- 
tion, the universities were not only to enter the 
field of manuscript collecting, but to turn loose 
upon the historical societies and government de- 
partments a steadily increasing number of his- 
torical specialists, analyzers, dissectors, sifters, 
compilers, writers of strange monographs—in 
short, the Ph.D, Candidate—who would join and 
compete with the Biographer and the Old His- 
torian in hacking away at the multiplying manu- 
scripts.® 

The dispersion of related manuscripts arose 
from causes as intricate and varied as the forces of 


*Jameson, J. Franklin, Early days of the American 
Historical Association, 1884-1895, Amer. Hist. Rev. 40: 
1-9, 1934. 

5 Boyd, Julian P., State and local historical societies in 
the United States, Amer. Hist. Rev. 40: 10-37, 1934. 
Two other useful works, supplanting Griffin’s 1905 
Bibliography and the 1926 Handbook of American his- 
torical societies, are Leslie W. Dunlap, American his- 
torical societies, 1790-1860, Madison, Wisconsin, pri- 
vately printed, 1944, and C. C. Crittenden and Doris 
Godard, eds., Historical societies in the United States and 
Canada; a handbook, Washington, D. C., American As- 
sociation for State and Local History, 1944. 

* The burgeoning of graduate research on the Ph.D. 
level in various fields for the decade ending in 1943 is 
discussed by Edward A. Henry, Doctoral dissertations 
accepted—ten years of history, College and research li- 
braries, §: 309-314, 1944, 
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history itself in the growth of the new nation. 
Sometimes the separation was deliberate. Such 
had been the action of Richard Henry Lee, Jr., 
when in 1827 he divided the papers of the Revolu- 
tionary generation of the Lee family of Virginia 
into three illogical portions, presenting one por- 
tion to the American Fhilosophical Society, an- 
other to Harvard College, and a third to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.’ 

But dispersion arose also from the zeal of the 
collectors and from the difficulties under which 
most of them labored. Five years before the close 
of the eighteenth century, Jeremy Belknap, of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, was writing to 
Ebenezer Hazard: 


My last excursion was to Lebanon, in Connecticut, 
to collect the MSS .. . of the late Governour Trum- 
bull. . . . There is nothing like having a good re- 
pository, and keeping a good look-out, not waiting 
at home for things to fall into the lap, but prowling 
about like a wolf for the prey.® 


Such was the philosophy, the effective and produc- 
tive philosophy, of Draper and Thwaites, and 
much later of J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Paul 
Gates, Herbert A. Kellar, Lester J. Cappon, and 
a host of others. For the time was coming when, 
in the backwaters of rural Virginia, “that Man 
from North Carolina” and even the “Yankee from 
Charlottesville” were to share with the “Man 
from the West” the responsibility for the papers 
missing from the attic or the old “office” in the 
corner of the yard.’ 


7 Winsor, Justin, Manuscript sources of American his- 
tory: the conspicuous collections extant, Magazine of 
American history 18: 20-34, 1887. In this, his presiden- 
tial address of 1887 before the American Historical As- 
sociation, Winsor discusses (p. 29) some of the vicis- 
situdes of the papers of the four famous brothers. Those 
owned by the University of Virginia were subsequently 
saved when the University Library burned in 1895 because 
they were out on loan ai the time. Illogical as the origi- 
nal division was, Winsor did not apparently realize that 
R. H. Lee, Jr., was making a sentimental if unsuccessful 
attempt to separate Richard Henry Lee’s papers for Mr. 
Jefferson’s University and Arthur Lee’s for Harvard 
(Arthur Lee having been an agent of the Massachusetts 
colony) from the papers sent to the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. Extensive photographing in recent years has 
to some extent repaired the damage. 

® Belknap to Hazard, 21 August 1795. Quoted by J. P. 
Boyd, op. cit., 18, from Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 5th ser., 
3 (2): 356-357. 

®Lyman C. Draper’s collecting work is still a very 
lively legend in rural Virginia among many who do not 
recall his name. Jeremy Belknap’s wolf-like forays into 
neighboring states have of course been duplicated of late 
in the South by Dr. J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton since his 
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In James Ford Rhodes’ imaginary conversation 
at the Athenaeum, the wise Old Historian had 
easily won the argument over the wretchedly 
itinerant Historical Teacher. For, as Rhodes ex- 
plained the matter, did he not have “right on his 
side”? Right or wrong, the Old Historian has 
faded away. The Historical Teacher has flourished 
and multiplied. He and his Ph.D. Candidate have 
inherited vast sources, wonderful new equipment, 
and continuing vexing pvobleins. Perhaps, in- 
deed, it is safe to assert that Rhodes was the last 
historian of the present century who had the good 
fortune—if I may usé a presumably outmoded 
undergraduate phrase—to have “everything un- 
der control.” 


Three years ago the annual meeting of the 
American Association for State and Local History 
included a symposium on the subject, “Where Are 
the Historical Manuscripts?’** One of the 
speakers was a distinguished teacher of history, 
Professor William N. Bischoff, S.J., who described 
his travels and studies in writing the history of 
the so-called Yakima Indian War, a local uprising 
in Oregon which occurred in late 1855 and early 
1856. In order to document this border incident, 
Professor Bischoff obtained manuscripts from 


founding of the “Southern Historical Collection” at the 
University of North Carolina thirty years ago. Dr. 
Hamilton, like Belknap, has exerted immensely valuable 
influence in stirring up local pride. Virginia is also in- 
debted beyond measure, in the belated but effective de- 
velopment of her historical work, to two adopted and 
devoted sons, Dr. Lester J. Cappon and Dr. Harry 
Clemons. 

10 An important problem to the Ph.D. candidate, as to 
other researchers, is the corollary question in manuscript 
control, Who is using the historical manuscripts and for 
what purpose? An important source for most of the 
years since 1902 is the bibliography, Writings on Ameri- 
can History. The preface of the most recent Volume, that 
for 1948, published as volume 2 of the Report of the 
American Historical Association for 1950, reviews the 
history, sponsorship, and current status of the project, 
referring especially to the work of the late Miss Grace 
Gardner Griffin, of the Library of Congress, compiler 
of thirty-three of the thirty-five volumes issued, whose 
“achievement in American historical bibliography has 
never been paralleled.” For avoidance of duplication in 
current research, students have relied in recent years 
on the List of doctoral dissertations in history now in 
progress at universities in the United States, Washington, 
D. C., Amer. Hist. Assn., 1941, 1947, and 1949. The 
American Library Association and its offspring, the 
Association of Research Libraries, have also cooperated 
effectively in this field, especially with the annual Dis- 
sertations accepted by American Universities, beginning 
in 1933-1934. 

11 Bull. Amer. Assn. for State and Local History 2 (4): 
103-127, 1950. 
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forty-two repositories in the United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, and Europe, all but ten of 
which he visited personally. He made inquiries of 
thirty-eight other respositories known to hold 
manuscripts relative to Pacific Northwest history, 
none of which happened to have materials on the 
Yakima incident. His search led him “from Bos- 
ton to Berkeley, from Victoria to Quebec City, 
from the Pacific to the other side of the Atlantic— 
to London, Paris, Lyons, Marseille, Fribourg, and 
Rome”—all this to record an episode in purely 
local history.'* Professor Bischoff did not feel, 
certainly not at the outset of his quest, that he 
had things under control. 

This recital could be multiplied beyond count- 
ing. A classic search of recent years has been the 
still continuing one by the Thomas Jefferson edi- 
tors at Princeton. Professor Bischoff's proposed 
solution to the problem—regional catalogs—is 
contradicted, in my judgment, by his own ex- 
perience. His sources were not in the northwest. 
His problem was national, even international, and 
he solved it (he hopes) only by extraordinary ex- 
pense and exertion. His experience is a sufficient 
illustration and reminder of two points: (1) the 
nature of the primary unsolved problem in histori- 
cal manuscripts today, and (2) the national char- 
acter of that problem. 

For as long as manuscript collections have ex- 
isted, various types of tools and controls for their 
use have been in process: hand lists and inventor- 
ies; catalogs; indexes; calendars; guides; ab- 
stracting in reports or full publication in print, or 
more recently in microfilm; union lists on single 
subjects or persons, covering the holdings of vari- 
ous repositories. All of these are useful, most of 
them are primarily of local utility, none of them 
answers fully the fundamental problem facing the 
historical scholar in the twentieth century. 

This problem, arising from dispersion and ag- 
gravated by mass and growth, transcends all 
others faced jointly today by the researcher and 
the custodian. I think the problem can best be 
stated by the question: What manuscripts exist 
and where care they? 

There are many other problems, to be sure, of 
custodianship and scholarship. These include 
collecting policies and the elimination of wasteful 
competition; preservation, repair, and storage; 
cataloging and classification procedures ; terms of 
deposit; codes of conduct for readers; controls 


12 [bid., 104-111, William N. Bischoff, Tracing manu- 
script sources. 
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over photographic copies; and a host of others, 
including the vexatious and perhaps insoluble 
one of literary property and publication rights. 
Great progress has been made in the solution of 
some of these questions. Many of them must be 
solved in terms of local or regional conditions. 
All of them are secondary, I feel, to the crying 
need for a means of making known where the man- 
uscripts are. American experience indicates that 
aa effective tool for this end must have two char- 
acteristics: (1) To be effective even for local re- 
search projects, it must be national in scope, and 
(2) To be enduring, and even to approach com- 
pleteness, it must be the product, not of a tempo- 
rary and prodigious effort, but rather a creation 
of day-to-day routine by the normal staffs of 
manuscript respositories. 

American experience in historical manuscripts 
has been peculiar to our country in terms of our 
national history. Our greatest success has been 
in the province in which we were formerly most 
backward, that of official archives. This is true 
despite the unfortunate scattering over the coun- 
try of the Presidential papers, and the burden- 
some tasks inflicted by twentieth century mass. 
These tasks are not peculiar to us. The Grigg 
Committee has been at work in England for several 
years, working out plans for dealing with recent 
official papers without rebuilding at twenty-year 
intervals the Public Record Office, which holds 
and services so adequately the accumulated ar- 
chives of the eight centuries preceding ours. 

It was to the question of the Federal archives 
that Harvard’s librarian, Justin Winsor, first ad- 
dressed himself in his celebrated essay on the 
manuscript sources of United States history.” 
This pioneer effort to impose order on chaos, pub- 
lished in the centennial year of our national gov- 
ernment, was so scholarly and comprehensive that 
it is still, despite its stress on the American Revo- 
lution, a necessary starting point for any scholar 
seeking to search out the location and history of 
our older archives and personal papers. Following 
this monumental summary, there came in the nine- 
ties the valuable series of calendars issued by the 
Bureau of Rolls of the State Department, and the 
later removal of these calendared papers to the 
Library of Congress; the ambitious Stevens in- 
dexes ; the formation of the Public Archives Com- 
mission of the American Historical Association, 


18 Winsor, Justin, ed., Narrative and critical history of 
America 8: 413-468, Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1889. 
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and two generations of agitation for a national 
archives system.** The climax of the whole move- 
ment toward order in official archives came in three 
great events of 1936: the opening of the National 
Archives in Washington, the formation of the 
Society of American Archivists, and the initiation, 
under the vigorous leadership of Luther H. Evans, 
of the Historical Records Survey of the Work 
Projects Administration.’* 


The steady progress and the widespread in- 
fluence since 1936 of the new national institution, 
and of the national society, and its publications, 
including the development and improvement of 
numerous state archives on the national pattern, 
have been a familiar year-to-year phenomenon 
which all of us have observed. 

A word of praise should be said in passing for 
the accomplishment of the Society’s quarterly, 
The American Archivist, which, among other con- 
tributions of high utility, has just issued its 
eleventh annual bibliography of publications on 
archives, current records, and historical manu- 
scripts,’* 


On the other hand, the prodigious efforts of the 
Historical Records Survey offer less promise as 
a means or method for the future. Born of de- 
pression conditions, which alone made practicable 
the immense public expenditures it required, the 
Survey could not survive the return of prosperity 
and a war economy. Its work was uneven, but its 


14 Bull, Bur. of Rolls and Library of the Dept. of 
State, nos. 1-10, Washington, Dept. of State, 1893-1903, 
including calendars of papers of Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, with a key to the arrangement of the Washing- 
ton papers and a documentary history of the Constitu- 
tion; B. F. Stevens, Facsimiles of manuscripts in Euro- 
pean archives relating to America, 1773-1783 . . ., 25v., 
London, printed for subscribers only, 1889-1898; much 
more important is Stevens’ 180-volume manuscript index 
at the Library of Congress, “Catalogue Index of Manu- 
scripts in the Archives of England, France, Holland, and 
Spain, relating to America, 1763-1783"; Waldo G. Le- 
land, Some early recollections of an itinerant historian, 
Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc. 61 (2) : 267-296, 1952. 

15 Annual report of the Archivist of the United States, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1935-; for in- 
teresting comment on archival developments throughout 
this period, see Lester J. Cappon’s successive introduc- 
tions to the Annual Report of the Archivist, University of 
Virginia Library, 1931-. 

16 Smith, Lester W., ed., Writings on archives, current 
records, and historical manuscripts, July 1952-June 1953, 
Amer. Archivist 16: 321-350, 1953. The inauguration this 
year of Archivium, the journal of the International Coun- 
cil on Archives, which will publish annually a selected 
international bibliography, will make possible greater 
concentration on American materials by The American 
Archivist. 
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accomplishments were solid, including the publi- 
cation of more than fifty inventories of historical 
manuscript collections and a vast number of county 
surveys. Following the pattern set by the notable 
work of men like Lester J. Cappon in Virginia and 
Dixon Ryan Fox in New York, it focused atten- 
tion on local official records and the unofficial 
historical manuscript holdings of societies, 
churches, and universities.‘ It financed the ini- 
tial preparation of guides by regional collections, 
like those at Duke University and the University 
of North Carolina, guides which, though often 
imperfect as first issued, were in a number of 
cases revised later by the repositories themselves."* 

Cornell University possesses today one of the 
great regional collections of historical manuscripts 
in America.”® This is fitting, for it was Moses 
Coit Tyler of Cornell, warmly seconded by George 
Bancroft, who first urged the American Histori- 
cal Association to “make use of its continental 
position” on behalf of privately held manuscripts. 
“American society,” he told the Association in 
1886, “is composed of more movable elements than 
was the case even in colonial times. We have few 
examples of families maintained through several 
generations in the same homes.” * A year later 
Justin Winsor appealed to the Association to call 
on Congress for a system of general knowledge, 
or control on a nation-wide basis, in dealing with 
“what there is still left to us of the historical manu- 
scripts of the country, not in places easily acces- 
sible to the student.” ** 

The hope of Justin Winsor for a national His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, created by Con- 
gress, did not materialize. In the meantime, 
through Harvard University’s series entitled 
Bibliographical Contributions, he published infor- 
mation on the historical holdings of libraries. 
Finally in 1895, following the impact made on the 


17 For a description of the history and records of the 
Historical Records Survey, see Preliminary checklist of 
the records of the Historical Records Survey, 1935-1942, 
Washington, National Archives, 1945. 

18 Guide to the manuscripts in the Southern Historical 
Collection of the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, Univ. of N. C. Press, 1941; Tilley, Nannie M., and 
Noma Lee Goodwin, Guide to the manuscript collections 
in the Duke University Library, Durham, Duke Univ. 
Press, 1947. 

19 Report of the Curator, Cornell University Collection 
of Regional History, Ithaca, Cornell University, 1942-. 

20 Tyler, Moses Coit, The neglect and destruction of 
historical materials in this country, abstracted in Papers 
of the Amer. Hist, Assn. 2: 20-22, 1888. 

21In his presidential address, 1887, Magazine Amer. 
Hist. 18: 20-34, New York, 1887. 
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profession by the publication in 1889 of the classic 
Appendix to Volume VIII of the Narrative and 
Critical History, an “Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission” came into being, but only as a standing 
committee of the Association.”* 

Under the superb leadership of its chairman, 
John Franklin Jameson, the Commission, stressing 
the national character of its work, and the need 
for continuity. embarked on the one hand upon a 
series of nation-wide surveys of resources, and oa 
the other upon a decade of distinguished publica- 
tion of historical sources. Beginning appropri- 
ately with Edmund C. Burnett’s “List of Printed 
Guides to and Descriptions of Archives and other 
Repositories of Historical Manuscripts,” the Com- 
mission’s publications of guides and sources cov- 
ered six geographical areas: England, Canada, 
New England, the Middle States, the South, and 
the West. The very first report included, in ad- 
dition to Burnett's Guide, publication of diplo- 
matic correspondence, Canadian documents, po- 
litical letters, a personal diary, papers from the 
Draper Collection, and a bibliography of docu- 
ments of the early Congresses.”* 

It was a broad program, its scholarly stand- 
ards were high, and the enthusiasm it kindled led 
to other great developments, and influenced schol- 
ars and custodians over the entire country. Waldo 
Leland’s memorable recent address before the 
American Antiquarian Society enables us to share 
the enthusiasm of that decade, which saw the cre- 
ation of the Public Archives Commission of the 
American Historical Association, in 1899, and the 
beginning, in 1903, of the Historical Division of 
the Carnegie Institution, which was to bring into 
being the standard series of guides to the records 
of our own government and to American materials 
in the archives and repositories of foreign gov- 


ernments.** These efforts not only created guides 


22 Jameson, J. Franklin, e¢ al., Report of the Hist. Mss. 
Comm. of the Amer. Hist. Assn., Annual Report of the 
Amer. Hist. Assn. for the Year 1896 1: 467, 1897. 

28 [bid., 463-1108. 

24Leland, Waldo G., Some early recollections of an 
itinerant historian, Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc. 61: 267-296, 
1952. Leland was at the center of the movement he re- 
calls. In the second year of its existence the Historical 
Division published the first edition of his and C. H. Van 
Tyne’s Guide to the archives of the government of the 
United States at Washington, Washington, Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, 1904; and near the end of its 
existence it published his Guide to materials for American 
history in the libraries and archives of Paris, Washington, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1932; the years 
between saw the issuing of the series of guides to Ameri- 
can materials in Britain, Europe, the West Indies, and 
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and reference tools of continuing usefulness, but 
blazed trails followed by the familiar later surveys 
and other activities of the last two decades, to 
some of which I have referred. 

These undertakings provided models looking 
toward national control in particular fields. They 
gave immense stimulus and better standards to 
the preparation of more adequate controls by in- 
dividual repositories. They did not provide a 
general system of control such as is needed today. 
Indeed, they made no pretense of doing so, al- 
though the need was felt even then. 

In the very first report of his committee, Jame- 
son had pointed out that the “Commission” was 
not the well-financed national agency that Justin 
Winsor had called for. It could only coordinate 
and stimulate the work of existing agencies, and 
issue, with its slender means, publications which 
might serve as models. Such was its extensive 
publication of the Calhoun papers. Today a new 
edition of Calhoun’s papers is planned. It is one 
of sixty-six ambitious projects proposed by the 
National Historical Publications Commission, 
which, though a national agency, is not heavily 
financed, and must also direct its efforts to co- 
ordination and assistance. Publication projects 
for the papers of Madison or Lincoln or Theodore 
Roosevelt must, like Princeton’s Jefferson, depend 
for support on private means.*° 

In both British and European archives the 
classification and cataloging of previously unsorted 
documents has proceeded apace, and there is now 
pending before the Council of Europe a proposal 


for the mutual exchange among governments of. 


microfilm copies of the existing manuscript and 
typewritten search-room guides and catalogs of 
the various national archives establishments.” 

In England, developments since 1946 show a 
new similarity to our own situation. The 1896 
Report of the Jameson Commission explained that 
its procedure would adopt “‘an important deviation 
from the procedure usually followed by the British 
Commission. Their practice,” the Report contin- 
ued, “had been to print simply calendars of the 


South America compiled by L. M. Perez, W. R. Shep- 
herd, C. M. Andrews, F. G. Davenport, C. O. Paullin, 
F. L. Paxson, and others. 

25 Jameson, op. cit., 467-480; Wayne C. Grover, et al., 
A national program for the publication of the papers of 
American leaders: a preliminary report to the President 


of the United States . . . mimeographed, Washington, 
National Historical Publications Commission, 1951. 

26] was so informed in conversation with the National 
Librarian of Ireland, in June 1953. 
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private collections examined by their agents.” 
Contrasting American mobility with British im- 
mobility, the Commission declared its intention to 
print selected private papers in full because “a 
generation hence they may be dispersed in other 
hands.” But in the England of 1953 it has been 
found necessary to devote the major energy of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission to the work 
of its newly created National Register of Ar- 
chives.” This National Register has set up a 
characteristically English system of team work, 
combining the efforts of several thousand ama- 
teurs and a handful of professionals, often working 
in cooperation with another new nation-wide 
group, the county archivists, in a national effort 
to find out where the manuscripts are and what 
they contain. 

In America, I think we know where the manu- 
scripts are. They are flowing into the reposi- 
tories, sometimes with more or less temporary 
interruptions in the hands of private collectors. 
But which manuscripts and which depositories ? 

For the sake of their own sanity, the preoccupied 
custodians must keep their search-room catalogs 
moderately up-to-date. The same cannot be said 
for their published guides and reports, if indeed 
they issue any at all. It is only a small consola- 
tion to me to notice that the valuable report is- 
sued by another regional collection is two years 
further behind than mine if my own is already 
three years behind. 

The Library of Congress makes heroic efforts 
to give some public notice of the millions of manu- 
scripts it accessions, but I find that some fairly 
competent students of history do not always get 
the word. The 1918 Handbook to the manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress, with its later 
supplements, has been a useful model for all of us.”* 


27 Jameson, op. cit., 469; Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, Bull. National Register of Archives 1-3, London, 
Public Record Office, 1948-1951. In France, despite the 
vicissitudes of governments over the last century, the 
National Ministry of Education continues its monumental 
series, Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques 
publiques des départements, Paris, 1849-. 

28 Library of Congress, Division of Manuscripts, Hand- 
book of manuscripts in the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, Gov. Print. Off., 1918; the Handbook is supple- 
mented by the Librarian’s Annual Reports, 1917-, and by 
the cumulative lists of 1931 and 1938: Curtis W. Gar- 
rison, List of manuscript collections in the Library of 
Congress to July, 1931, in Report of the Amer. Hist. 
Assn. for 1930, Washington, 1931; C. Percy Powell, List 
of manuscript collections received in the Library of Con- 
gress, July 1931 to July 1938, in Report of the Amer. 
Hist. Assn. for 1937, Washington, 1938. 
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Perhaps Mr. Mearns will tell us to what extent 
it is an adequate guide today. 

Another 1918 publication of the national library 
looked toward a system of control on a nation- 
wide basis. This was the check list of personal 
papers in American libraries. This guide, revised 
and reissued in 1924, is less adequate, for obvious 
reasons, than the Library’s census of mediaeval 
manuscripts issued a dozen years later under the 
auspices of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. It was, however, essentially what is needed 
today, lacking only in continuity, flexibility, and 
a greater cooperative pooling of effort.* 

There will always be a place, no doubt, for the 
checklist, or union list, showing the location of 
papers in a special field or subject. The current 
effort of the Modern Language Association to 
prepare such a listing for a selected but large 
group of American authors demands so much co- 
operation from individual custodians as to sug- 
gest the need for a much broader organized scheme 
of general reporting which would eliminate the 
need for such special efforts. More specific union 
lists on particular subjects or men will always be 
valuable to the editor or biographer. Such a list 


in the form of a chronological census was found 


valuable in launching editorial work on The Pa- 
pers of Thomas Jefferson at Princeton, and other 
similar check lists are in course of compilation at 
the University of Virginia, recording the extant 
writings of Madison, Monroe, and others.*° 


29 Library of Congress, Division of Manuscripts, Check- 
list of collections of personal papers in historical societies, 
university and public libraries, and other learned institu- 
tions in the United States, Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1918; revised and reissued in 1924 under the title, Manu- 
scripts in public and private collections in the United 
States; de Ricci, Seymour, and W. J. Wilson, Census of 
mediaeval and Renaissance manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada, New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 
1933-1940. 

80 Such checklists may be bibliographies of broad scope, 
such as: Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and Union 
Catalog, Committee on Microphotography, . . . Union list 
of microfilms, a basic list of holdings in the United States 
and Canada, Philadelphia, 1942; Supplements, 1943-; 
Robert B. Downs, American library resources, a biblio- 
graphical guide, Chicago, Amer. Library Assn., 1951. 
American Authors: a checklist for librarians cooperating 
with the Modern Language Association, American Litera- 
ture Group, Committee on Library Manuscript Holdings, 
1952. In the case of a single individual, a checklist nor- 
mally takes the form of a chronological census showing 
the location of original manuscripts and known copies; it 
differs from a calendar not only because no effort is made 
to abstract the papers listed, but also because it attempts 
to include the holdings of all repositories and individuals, 
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It would be unwise to attempt a comparison of 
the increase of our widely scattered manuscripts 
with the increased making of books. It would 
certainly be impossible for me to attempt, in this’ 
brief paper, to present, even in outline, a narra-. 
tive of all the methods of manuscript control that 
have been tried in the United States. I have 
hinted at some uf them. It seems reasonable to 
suggest that there is some parallel between the 
situation in printed matter and that in manu- 
scripts. 

The Union Catalog of the Library of Congress 
appeals to many as a characteristic example of the 
peculiar genius of Americans and its practical ap- 
plication, A national union catalog for historical 
collections was proposed by a committee of the 
American Historical Association as long ago as 
1948.%* A joint committee of the Society of 
American Archivists, the Library of Congress, and 
the American Association for State and Local 
History has been at work more recently.** There 
was a time, it should be remembered, not very 
long ago, when publication of such a bibliographi- 
cal tool as the Library of Congress Catalog of 
Printed Cards was opposed because of the fear 
of imperfections and inconsistencies, The essen- 
tial prerequisite for a union catalog of manuscripts 
is some general agreement on descriptive catalog- 
ing. The national library, to which we all look for 
leadership, has issued the preliminary draft of its 


and usually lists printed texts. For an example of such 
a checklist in print, see Stokes, William E., Jr., and 
Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., The papers of Randolph of Ro- 
anoke: a preliminary checklist of his surviving texts in 
manuscript and in print, Charlottesville, Univ. of Va. Li- 
brary, 1950. 

81 Annual Report of Amer. Hist. Assn. for 1948 1: 32, 
1949. Proposals for compilation of a union guide to 
manuscript collections had been prepared in 1943 by Dr. 
Lester J. Cappon for the Association's Committee on 
Historical Source Materials. 

82 Lester J. Cappon et al., Report of the Joint Committee 
on Historical Manuscripts, Amer, Archivist, 16 (1); 94- 
95. It is not irrelevant to mention here two highly sig- 
nificant reports of 1951 which deal with certain nation- 
wide problems of manuscript control on the local level 
within the depository. One of these, the “Report of the 
Committee on the Use of Manuscripts by Visiting Schol- 
ars Set Up by the Association of Research Libraries,” 
was widely distributed in typewritten and mimeographed 
form following its submission in June, 1951 and has been 
reprinted in Autograph Collectors’ Jour. §: 46-8, 1952. 
The other, concerned with the arrangement and use of 
recent large collections, was published in the same month: 
Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Manuscripts set up 
by the American Historical Association in December 
1948, Amer. Archivist 14 (3): 229-240. 
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Rules for Descriptive Cataloging of Manuscripts, 
a cataloging code which lends itself to the printing 
of cooperative copy, the necessary basis for a na- 
tional register.** These rules appear broad enough 
for very general adoption, even though many of 
us will need to modify our own practices. 

Such a union catalog, or national register, will 
have the prime essentials: it will be a system na- 
ticnal in scope, continuous as a process, and so or- 


8% Library of Congress, Descriptive Catologing Divi- 
sion, Rules for descriptive cataloguing in the Library of 
Congress: Manuscripts; draft for preliminary edition, 
mimeograpked, April 1953. 
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ganized that it can be carried on, by most of us, 
as a day-to-day routine by normal staffs. Once 
such a system is inaugurated, whatever its initial 
imperfections may be, it is safe to say that more 
and more repositories will revise their descriptive 
methods for the sake of cooperation, just as li- 
brarians, and even bibliographers, have demon- 
strated their capacity to agree by their virtually 
unanimous adoption of the metric system for the 
physical measurement of books. There seems 
every hope that such a plan will, with steadily 
increasing authority, tell us what manuscripts 
exist and where they are. 
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Tue story of recorded information is the nar- 
rative of an unremitting struggle for survival 
against great odds from the most distant beginning 
to the present day. Purely physical hazards, fire, 
flood, animals, insects and time as agents of de- 
struction are rivalled only by the acts of man— 
war, neglect, dispersion, ideas of efficiency and per- 
haps worst of all, concepts of use. The result may 
be likened to an inverted pyramid whose apex is 
the remote past when recording of knowledge be- 
gan. Transverse or lateral sections yield wedges 
of documentation, microscopic at first but gigantic 
as chronology approaches modern times. 

The curator seeks to bring together, preserve 
and maintain for current and future use the docu- 
mentation of a field, a subject or an area that is 
delimited only by his abilities, interests, imagina- 
tion, and criteria of selection, and conditioned only 
by his resources. The editor seeks to locate, as- 


semble, examine often with minute precision, eval- 


uate and finally to place the results of his en- 
deavors before the public. Lacking the resources 
of the impressive arsenal of scientific and techni- 
cal aids, the tasks of the curator and the editor 
would become so difficult today as to be virtually 
impossible. 

In the recording of information, the past cen- 
tury or a little more has witnessed far more prog- 
ress than the preceding several millennia. Only 
in modern times are the cumulative results becom- 
ing evident. Once men painstakingly painted, cut, 
or wrote their communications or records. Pig- 
ment and cave wall, chisel and stone, stylus and 
wax tablet or clay tile, brush and paper, papyrus 
and parchment, graver and metal, pen, ink and 
paper—these and their counterparts were the tools 
of recording. Contrast them with mechanical 
writing on the typewriter, photography, the re- 
cording of sound, the kinescope, and the alimost 
universal application today of mechanical and 
electronic methods of recording original data. One 
is tempted to wonder why with so much recording 
being done by so many methods, so little first- 
class thinking is done about the problems of the 


future when, presumably, the records being 
created will be used. 

Distinct from the creation of a record is its 
preservation. The key to preservation in the past 
has been sought in numbers, that is by the multi- 
plication of texts whether by the individual effort 
of a single scribe, by many scribes writing simul- 
taneously from dictation (the first method of pro- 
ducing an edition by the way and well known to the 
ancients), by the printing press (since the middle 
of the fifteenth century), by lithography (since 
the end of the eighteenth century), by photography 
(since 1840), by microphotography (since the end 
of the nineteenth century), and by myriad combina- 
tions, adaptations, and new methods of graphic 
reproduction almost beyond count or description. 
Technological developments have been so far- 
reaching and so rapid that the key to survival from 
the present day onward may not be by duplication 
at all but rather by selective destruction accom- 
panied by the judicious use of space-compression 
economies of high-reduction microreproduction, 
but this is a problem for the future. 

If a record has been created and if it has been 
preserved, the tasks of the curator and of the edi- 
tor are similar at the outset. Ownership or the full 
command of a copy whether in the original or in 
a reproduction is often the first step. Photography, 
incidentally, provided the first convenient and in- 
expensive method of reproducing records in fac- 
simile. In fact the real meaning of the term 
photography is the creation of an image, a like- 
ness or a facsimile. Once copies have been lo- 
cated and assembled, the paths of the editor and 
the curator diverge. For the former, effort will 
be devoted to examination and arrangement with 
the ultimate object of preservation for effective 
use by an immediate or future rather amorphous 
clientele of users. The editor himself is the user 
and though equally concerned with examination 
has arrangement problems coupled with those of 
appraisal, selection, and compilation. His ulti- 
mate aim is multiplication and distribution of cop- 
ies, and his are the problems of effective presen- 
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tation within a budget that whatever its size is 
always inadequate. 

A great kaleidoscope with an almost infinite 
field may change the relationship of components 
so subtly that a completely new picture will ap- 
pear before a viewer with the sudden shock of 
realization. Technological aids to documentation 
pervaded the world of reality and coincidentally 
the world of scholarship, for they are not always 
identical, in much the same insidious manner, In 
1935 the late Dr. Robert C. Binkley perceived the 
new reality and in his memorable paper, “New 
Tools for Men of Letters,” * outlined the applica- 
bility of old and new technological developments 
with a force and clarity that cut like a blast of chill 
invigorating air through the fogs and humors of 
traditional scholarship. He envisioned the full 
use of conventional printing, of nonconventional 
(then synonymous with nonprofessional) near 
printing, of effective use of more humble processes 
that we have come to call duplicating, of the photo- 
graphic and microphotographic reproduction of 
documents and much more dealing with the effec- 
tive use of human abilities that must remain out- 
side the present discussion. 

The horizon of Binkley encompassed proven as 
well as budding methods of facsimile reproduction. 
Conventional photography with large scale re- 


production of documents through the photocopy- 
ing processes, reflex and contact copying were well 


known, The micro-techniques utilizing greatly 
reduced scale photography on long lengths of 
narrow film and bringing an entirely new concept, 
the reading machine, were new. Mechanized let- 
terpress printing with typesetting and other ma- 
chines of great flexibility and efficiency was thor- 
oughly capable of handling text and illustrations 
in monochrome or in color in any quantity. Photo- 
offset was in the process of becoming a serious 
rival to letterpress. The problem of manufactur- 
ing paper of good quality and low cost by machine 
had been solved, The fruits of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century frenzy of experimenta- 
tion in the field of graphic reproduction were ripe 
to be gathered. The gulf between manual trans- 
cription and the photographic processes for a single 
copy or a relatively few copies and the printing 
processes which require relatively large editions 
for economical use could almost be spanned by 
techniques that were neither printing nor photog- 
raphy but something in between, Stencil, dye 
and spirit duplicators, direct image offset and 
photo-offset in themselves constituted broad ave- 
nues of opportunity. 
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Binkley heralded a world of promise. Realiza- 
tion has far exceeded expectations; a few of the 
peaks may be found in a brief survey of some out- 
standing large projects initiated or completed in 
the past few decades. It is quite fitting and singu- 
larly appropriate that a beginning can be made 
here in Philadelphia with the work of Dr. Amandus 
Johnson for the American Swedish Historical 
Museum. In the period 1905-1910, Dr. Johnson 
progressed from the reproduction of historical 
documents on large glass plate negatives to the 
design, construction, and successful operation of 
a true microfilm camera (although the name had 
not come into use) using long lengths of narrow 
film and reproducing documents at considerable 
degrees of reduction. During the ensuing twenty 
years he collected many thousands of pages of 
manuscript from Swedish and English archives 
dealing with the Swedish colony on the Delaware.? 
In the field of collecting manuscript and other 
archival material for nonspecific use, Project “A” 
of the Library of Congress, financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, is easily the most significant 
early endeavor.* Utilizing teams of expert re- 
search specialists backed up by the photocopying 
machine and in later years by microphotography, 
this project was responsible for the accumulation 
in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of 
Congress of millions of pages of original docu- 
ments pertaining to United States history from the 
principal archives of Europe and Mexico. The 
objective in this program was, as in the case of the 
work of Dr. Johnson, the recreation of enlarged 
paper facsimiles that were the same size or nearly 
the same size as the originals. Many of the micro- 
films were subsequently enlarged on paper but 
an appreciable proportion have also been made 
available in the form of film prints. 

World War II with its vastly extended scope 
of potential destruction motivated a predomi- 
nantly important plan for the preservation against 
wartime contingencies of valuable or unique his- 
torical materials, The American Council of 
Learned Societies British Manuscripts Project 
was an expression of the wise foresight of the 
Director, Dr. Waldo G. Leland; it resulted in the 
facsimile reproduction on microfilm of millions 
of pages of documents as insurance for the future. 
Some of the originals perished in the conflict. 
The films now deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress have been arranged and printed; positive 
reproductions on film are available for use and for 
loan.* In the field of publication-to-order in edi- 
tions of a single copy of arranged but unedited 
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original records, the File Microcopy Program 
and the Microfilm Publication Program of the 
National Archives, begun under the direction of 
Dr. Solon J. Buck, are providing scholars with 
convenient access to great segments of valuable 
treasures. It is often possible to procure an en- 
tire series without the expense and inconvenience 
of traveling and living in Washington. The mi- 
crofilm, unlike notes raade on the spot, is a fac- 
simile and therefore exact; references may be 
verified and scholarship benefits by increased ac- 
curacy.’ In the field of biography and the collec- 
tion and editing of widely dispersed records, the 
edition of the Jefferson Papers undertaken by Dr. 
Julian P. Boyd and his associates stands as a 
landmark in the effective utilization of present 
day tools and equipment. The implications of 
this colossal enterprise in bringing together widely 
and remotely dispersed records, arranging them, 
editing, and finally seeing them through the press 
can be appreciated only by those with personal 
knowledge. On a somewhat lesser scale, the edi- 
tion of the papers of Theodore Roosevelt recently 
completed at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology may be mentioned. These projects have 
been directed toward the creation of the conven- 
tional printed volume published in an edition in- 
tended for simultaneous mass distribution, but 
there are other roads toward the goal of exhaustive 
publication. In 1936 Professor William Sumner 
Jenkins began a study of the amending processes 
of the American Constitution that fifteen years 
and many thousands of miles of travel later be- 
came the Microfilm Collection of Early State Rec- 
ords compiled under the joint sponsorship of the 
University of North Carolina and the Library of 
Congress. This single and largely individual re- 
search undertaking has resulted in the collection, 
arrangement and publication in facsimile-to-order 
of the equivalent of eight hundred volumes each 
of 300 pages of rare historical documents on 1700 
reels of microfilm. In addition it has provided an 
800 page Guide to the collection. If a demonstra- 
tion were needed of the avenues open to informed 
and ingenious scholars, what better proof could 
be adduced ? * 

In the field of republication only two of many 
important achievements will be noted. The first 
of these is the republication on microfilm of early 
English printed books before 1660 based on the 
Short Title Catalogue of Pollard and Redgrave 
and the continuation by Wing. Over the past 
fifteen years steady progress has been made in du- 
plicating these rare titles and distributing them to 
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libraries as a quasi-commercial venture of Uni- 
versity Microfilms.” The second is the micro- 
print edition of the British Sessional Papers fol- 
lowing a plan developed by a Committee of the 
American Historical Association under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Edgar L. Erickson.* Some 6,000 
volumes comprising 80,000 separate papers or up- 
wards of 4,000,000 pages from widely scattered 
sources were brough* together, collated, and made 
available within the budgetary limits of a large 
research library using the microprint process de- 
veloped by Mr. Albert Boni. In the field of pres- 
ervation, arrangement, and microfilm publication 
in facsimile-to-order, a project now being under- 
taken by the Massachusetts Historical Society will 
make the private papers of two Presidents and 
other members of the Adams family generally 
available for the first time. If time permitted, a 
lengthy and not uninteresting recital of completed 
or continuing activities would be possible. Noth- 
ing has been said of newspapers, the people’s diary, 
but a center for listing these and other large proj- 
ects has been established at the Library of Con- 
gress. The Union Bibliographical Center at the 
University of Pennsylvania has published and is 
keeping up-to-date a Union List of Microfilms.® 

It is not too much to say that none of these 
projects could have been realized without the 
technical and scientific documentary techniques 
that were so effectively used in their prosecution. 
It may be profitable to speculate whether in fact 
these projects have not been responsible for stimu- 
lating and renewing the life blood of scholarship 
at a time when mounting physical and financial 
difficulties might have brought stagnation and 
despair. 

Man has conquered the stratosphere and the 
horizon of technical development correspondingly 
has been expanded. The vista ahead is almost 
breath-taking. Developments in remote-wired and 
radio facsimile duplication of truly extraerdinary 
proportions have taken place. Rotary scanners 
have now been supplemented by coordinate equip- 
ment. The most spectacular manifestation is 
Ultrafax with its demonstrated ability to transmit 
via radio and to receive and record on microfilm 
the full text of Gone With the Wind in something 
more than two minutes.” Television has brought 
the ability of remote scanning and reading of docu- 
ments. Of as yet unassessed significance is the 
fact that television is indoctrinating a generation in 
the use of information in the form of images on a 
screen, Rapid selectors capable of scanning vast 
data files at great speed have been built. 
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Punched card equipment has been mechanized. 
High reduction microreproduction is so practical 
that if there were need, the entire Encyclopedia 
Britannica could be so greatly condensed that the 
reproduction could be carried around in a pocket ; 
yes, and if we were put to it, the necessary equip- 
ment to read it could be made to occupy another 
pocket.’* Mechanical translation is more than a 
distant gleam. Its parents, the Sound Spectograph 
and the Digital Computing machine have reached 
the age of consent, and the courtship is progres- 
sing although the union has not yet taken place. 
Mechanical translation holds forth a promise of 
resolving an ancient handicap of man—that created 
at the legendary Tower of Babel.** Mechanical 
and electronic methods of handling information 
that are now a daily commonplace would have been 
dismissed as fantastic only a few years past. 
The electric, justifying, print-face typewriter is 
mechanizing typescript composition and now the 
Photon,’* a composing machine intended specifi- 
cally for offset lithography, threatens to make 
raised metallic type almost an anachronism. 
Powder printing without ink, Xerography, mag- 
nesium and three M plates, diazo, automatic photo- 
copying machinery, Thermofax or facsimile re- 
production by heat and many others, are all in 
use, 

The implications for the curator and the editor 
are inescapable, The vision of the promised land 
is clear for all to see, but the way thither is beset 
with pitfalls. Not the least of these is the danger 
that freedom from traditional handicaps may dull 
the fine edge of selective judgment. All of these 
things may be achieved at a price either in money 
or in knowledge. The money cost is the smaller, 
since full realization of all of these potentials to 
the ultimate benefit of all mankind would cost 
only a tithe of what is now being expended to fa- 
cilitate his destruction. The price in knowledge is 
high, for wisdom is a rare commodity and as such 
is always expensive. Intellectual honesty, rigor, 
and knowledge are the three feet of the yardstick 
by which each activity in documentation should 
be measured. 

The curator and the editor may plan their ac- 
tivities with the assurance that within a normal 
budget no segment of recorded knowledge to 
which permissive access may be procured exists 
anywhere in the world which may not be secured 
in adequate facsimile. Similarly, no manuscript 
of real importance in any field may not be pub- 
lished in an edition sufficient to meet the needs of 
readers, provided solely that the governing con- 
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siderations are need and use, not tradition and 
prejudice. 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The literature of the field of photographic and 
other scientific aids to the editor and curator is ex- 
tensive, widely dispersed and peculiarly elusive. 
Many important data have appeared in many kinds 
of periodicals. While those journals specializing 
in library and documentation affairs have pub- 
lished extensively, they have by no means monop- 
olized the field. In publications devoted to prac- 
tically every discipline of science, engineering, and 
the humanities important articles have been pub- 
lished. There are, moreover, fascinating and often 
rewarding possibilities in the literature of the 
law, medicine, and theology, house organs, the 
office equipment and supply periodicals and many 
others. The reports of committees, symposia, 
special meetings, and other ephemeral papers are 
often as useful as they are hard to locate. Precise 
data may sometimes be found only in the cata- 
logues, manuals, and instruction books of equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

As a beginning, the student might profitably 
consult the files of the Journal of Documentary Re- 
production published by the American Library 
Association from 1938 to 1942. Its successor is 
American Documentation, published by the Amer- 
ican Documentation Institute 1950 to date. The 
British Journal of Documentation published by the 
Association of Libraries and Information Bureaux 
(ASLIB) 1945 to date and the Revue de la 
Documentation published by the International 
Federation for Documentation (FID) are most 
useful. The Revue de la Documentation inciden- 
tally began as the J.J.D. Communications in 1934; 
in 1939 with Volume 6 the name was changed to 
F.1I.D. Communications; in 1947 with Volume 14 
the name was again changed to the present title. 

Relatively few books have been published in the 
field. Binkley’s Manual on Methods of Reproduc- 
ing Research Materials, 1935, is a cornerstone. 
While much of the technical detail is out of date, 
the general concepts are not. A new edition is 
badly needed and it is understood that UNESCO 
is now in the process of remedying the deficiency. 
Photographic Reproduction for Libraries by Dr. 
Herman H. Fussler (University of Chicago Press, 
1942) while it is modestly subtitled “A Study of 
Administrative Problems” covers far more of the 
library aspects of documentary reproduction than 
will be found in any other single place. The 
Scholar and the Future of the Research Library 
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by Fremont Rider (New York, Hadham Press, 
1944) lays the groundwork for the microcard, one 
of the most widely discussed methods of micro- 
publication. The two volumes of collected papers 
entitled Microphotography for Libraries edited 
by Dr. M. L. Raney (American Library Associa- 
tion, 1936 and 1937) contain much useful ma- 
terial. In 1944 Mr. Ralph de Sola published 
Microfilming (New York, Essential Books, 1944) 
directed primarily toward commercial and busi- 
ness applications. The pertinent subjects in Mr. 
Willard Morgan’s Encyclepedia of Photography, 
first published as the Complete Photographer in 
10 volumes (New York, National Educational Al- 
liance, 1942-1943), are useful. Perhaps the best 
single treatise on the mechanics of microphotog- 
raphy is the industrial data book published by the 
Eastman Kodak Company entitled Microfilming 
with Kodagraph Micro-File Equipment and Ma- 
terials (Rochester, N. Y., Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 1952). Those interested in the problems 
of copyright should consuit Dr. Ralph Shaw’s 
Literary Property in the United States (Wash- 
ington, Scarecrow Press, 1950). 

From these and other sources of information 
the substance of the foregoing paper was drawn. 
Exhaustive footnoting while possible and con- 
ceivably useful has had to be discarded, as it would 
have amplified the presentation beyond reasonable 
limits. An article published after this paper was 
completed, W. Burlie Brown, “Microfilm and the 
Historian,” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. 40: 513-518, 
1953, is especially directed to historical scholars 
and contains useful footnote references. Mr. 
Brown announces that, beginning with the issue 
in which his article appears, “the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review will contain, as a regular 
feature, a section devoted to recent additions to 
research materials in American history available 
on film.” (See “Microfilm Notices” in the same 
issue, pp. 593-595.) This is welcome news and 
further proof that microphotography has become 
an indispensable instrument of research. 


NOTES 


1 This penetrating paper was an outgrowth of Binkley’s 
work on the Joint Committee on Materials for Research 
established by the Social Science Research Council and 
the American Council of Learned Societies in 1929. Ap- 
pointed to membership on the committee in 1930, Binkley 
subsequently became its chairman. In 1931 he prepared 
for the Committee a study, Methods of reproducing re- 
search materials (Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Brothers, 
1931), which served as an outline for the later “Manual.” 
This interesting volume was produced in a small edition 
and unfortunately is quite scarce. In 1935 this study 
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was expanded with the assistance of T. R. Schellenberg, 
Miles Hanley, and others to become the Manual on meth- 
ods of reproducing research materials (Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Edwards Brothers, 1936), which has served as a 
basis for so much subsequent work. The “Manual” 
was originally produced in sections in hectograph form. 
These were circulated to interested groups for criticism 
and comment. From them came the volume complete 
with illustrations and actual examples published by Ed- 
wards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan in 1936. Binkley’s 
paper and the two studies just mentioned are cited by 
many people who have never read them carefully and 
thoughtfully. Although some of the technical details 
are now far out of date, both merit careful reading. 
“New Tools for Men of Letters” was first published in 
the Yale Review 24: 519-537, 1935, and was reprinted 
in Fisch, Max H. (ed.) Selected papers of Robert C. 
Binkley, 179-197, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1948. After Binkley’s untimely death in 1938, many 
file cases containing some of the files of the Joint Com- 
mittee were removed to the Library cf Congress where 
they now are. Important segments o! the record of the 
Committee were not included in this trans‘er, but ad- 
ditions have been made from time to time. 

2 Amandus Johnson, Some early experiences in micro- 
photography, Jour. Documentary Reproduction 1: 9-19, 
1938. 

8 Grace G. Griffin, Foreign American history mss. cop- 
ies in Library of Congress, Jour. Documentary Reproduc- 
tion 3: 3-9, 1940. 

*An account of some aspects of the program is con- 
tained in American Documentation 1: 130-132, 1950. 
Between December 1941 and December 1948, 2,652 reels 
of 35 mm. microfilm (100 feet per reel) were produced. 

5 The File Microcopy Program is a most ambitious 
effort to publish archival materials. The stated objec- 
tives are: “(a) To make copies of Records in the Na- 
tional Archives available for use by persons who cannot 
conveniently come to Washington to examine the origi- 
nals; (b) to protect fragile records from the damage they 
would otherwise suffer as a result of repeated handling; 
and (c) to provide insurance against the loss of valuable 
information in the records in the event that the records 
themselves should be destroyed.” 

The scope of the program is indicated by the follow- 
ing quotation: “It is the Archivist’s purpose to have all 
suitable records in the National Archives methodically 
brought into this program and not to make the program 
an adjunct exclusively of the reference reproduction 
service.” The National Archives Staff Information Pa- 
pers, No. 19, Preparation of Records for Publication on 
Microfilm, July, 1951. 

The List of file microcopies of the National Archives 
(Washington, 1950), National Archives Publication No. 
51-55, contains 62 pages listing some thousands of rolls 
of microcopies amounting to over 2,000,000 pages. 

6The project was undertaken by Dr. Jenkins with 
the aid of only a camera operator and one or sometimes 
more clerical assistants. With a portable 35 mm. micro- 
film camera, they traveled to the locations of material, 
arranged and filmed it on the spot. Once the collecting 
activity was over, the larger task of arrangement, index- 
ing, and preparation for publication in film form was un- 
dertaken at central headquarters. The master file of 
negatives has been deposited in the Photoduplication 
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Service of the Library of Congress and the entire col- 
lection, or even a single reel, may be purchased. 

Dr. Jenkins kindly supplied the writer with a copy of 
an unpublished manuscript “Some Selected Materials 
Relating to the Microfilm Collection of Early State Rec- 
ords.” The following quotation appears in the Foreword 
(page v): “The story of the development of a single re- 
search undertaking into a pioneering plan for the use of 
microfilm in collecting documents ara the execution of 
this plan is a fascinating narrative of adventure, ingenuity 
and persistence. It is also the record of the development 
of revolutionary techniques in collecting, preserving, ar- 
ranging and systematically indexing documentary re- 
sources vast in content and separated in their places of 
deposit in hundreds of widely scattered archives, libraries 
and other collections of various kinds.” 

‘This project began in 1937 when eleven libraries 
agreed to subscribe for approximately 100,000 pages on 
35 mm. microfilm of English Books printed before 1550 
each year for approximately four years. The terminal 
year was moved to 1640, then to 1660, and the project is 
still in operation. For an account of the beginning see: 
E. B. Power, Report of progress in filming English books 
before 1550, Jour. Documentary Reproduction 1: 45-49, 
1938, Several other articles and a brochure describing 
the program have been published. Details may be se- 
cured from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

® For an account of the operation of the Committee see 
Edgar L. Erickson, General program of the Committee on 
Documentary Reproduction, American Historical Associ- 
ation, College and Research Libraries 14 (3): 303-306; 
316, 1953. The Sessional Papers for the nineteenth cen- 
tury involve about 6,000 volumes comprising 80,000 sepa- 
rate papers bound in annual sessional series or upwards 
of 4,000,000 pages. The microprint cost for 100 years is 
$5,000 or 75¢ per volume; single volumes when available 
retail for about $5.00 per volume. Microfilm cost ac- 
cording to Committee estimate would be about $25,000 per 
set. This project represents the largest single under- 
taking utilizing the microprint process developed by Mr. 
Albert Boni. 

® Union list of microfilms, Eleanor Este Campion (ed.), 
Ann Arbor, Mich., J. W. Edwards, 1951. This revised, 
enlarged, and cumulated edition contains 1,961 numbered 
columns published two columns per page listing some 
25,000 microfilms owned by 197 institutions. A further 
Supplement for 1949-1952, in 995 columns, was issued in 
1953. For newspapers, see George A. Schwegmann, Jr., 
comp., Newspaper on microfilm, a union check list, 2nd 
ed., Washington, 1953 (available from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress). 

10 Ultrafax, 32 pp., New York, Radio Corporation of 
America, 1948, 

11 Shaw, Ralph R., Machines and the bibliographical 
problems of the twentieth century, Bibliography in an 
- of science, 37-71, Urbana, Ill., Univ. of Illinois Press, 

951. 

Shaw, Ralph R., Management, machines, and the biblio- 
graphic problems of the twentieth century, reprinted 
from Bibliographic organisation, 37-62, Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1951. 

12 The Encyclopedia Britannica contains 24 volumes, 
each of approximately 900 pages. The pages are double 
column and measure 8 X 10% inches in size. There is 
now in commercial production a publication plan which 
will reproduce 300 such pages on each side of a card 
6% X 8% inches in size. The number of cards required 
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would therefore be 36, which an average pocket could 
well accommodate. The reading device would obviously 
be an optical magnifying viewer which would operate 
with reasonable satisfaction with material of this type. 
Using high reduction microfilm the same could be ac- 
complished with a further reduction in sheet size of 
about 50 per cent. 

18 The field of mechanical translation is relatively new 
and information on the subject is somewhat difficult to 
secure. A Clearing House for the exchange of data on 
machine translation has been established by the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. In October 1951 Mr. Yehoshua Bar- 
Hillel collected a number of unpublished papers on the 
subject, of which a master microfilm negative was made 
at the M.I.T. Library. A positive microfilm print of the 
file on 35 mm. microfilm may be secured for $2.70 by re- 
questing Roll No. 799 from the Microreproduction Serv- 
ice, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library. 

A list of the papers follows: 


1. Mechanicai translation: needs and possibilities—Y. 
Bar-Hillel. 

2. Operational grammar—Y. Bar-Hillel. 

3. Some linguistic problems connected with machine 
translation—Y. Bar—Hillel. 

. The present state of research on mechanical trans- 
lation—Y. Bar—Hillel. 

. The treatment of “idioms” by a translating machine— 
Y. Bar—Hillel. 

. Model English for mechanical translation—an exam- 
ple of a national language regularized for electronic 
translators—Stuart C. Dodd. 

. An experimental study of ambiguity and context— 
Abraham Kaplan. 

. Machine techniques for information selection—sym- 
posium sponsored by Industrial Liaison Office, M.I.T., 
June 10 and 11, 1952—Reprint from Chemical and 
Engineering News. 

. Model English—an international auxiliary language 
which be perfectly regular yet familiar to several 
hundred million people. 

. Microsemantics—Victor A. Oswald, Jr. 

. Proposals for the mechanical resolution of German 
syntax patterns—Victor A. Oswald, Jr. & Stuart L. 
Fletcher, Jr. 

. Machine translation of Russian technical literature— 
notes on exploitation of the Russian grammar—James 
W. Perry. 

. Machine translation of Russian technical literature 
—notes on preliminary experiments—James W. Perry. 

. Specialized machines of the future for handling broad 
ranges of subject matter—James W. Perry. 

. Re: Report on the First Conference on Mechanical 
Translation (MT) at the M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass., 
June 17-20, 1952.—Erwin Reifler. 

. Studies in mechanical translation (No. 3)—Erwin 
Reifler. 

. Studies in mechanical translation (No. 4)—Erwin 
Reifler. 

. Some methods of mechanized translation—R. H. 
Richens & A. D. Booth. 

II. Some specimen translations. 
III. Illustrative schedules of mechanical translation. 


14 The Higonnet-Moyroud or Photon Photographic 
Type-Composing Machine, 14 pp., Cambridge, Mass., 
Graphic Arts Research Foundation, 1953. 





COMMENTS ON THE SYMPOSIUM ON THE MANUSCRIPT SOURCES OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY: PROBLEMS OF THEIR CONTROL, USE, AND PUBLICATION 


DAVID C. MEARNS 


Chief, Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress 
(Read November 12, 1953) 


THz papers have been read. 

Lean forward, gentlemen, the steam calliope is 
passing ; that instrument designed to render mourn- 
ful the gayest of little tunes. Listen as “How far 
we have come,” comes out “How far we have 
go!” 

A century ago, it was popular among the glut- 
tons of gloom to repeat Joseph Story’s self-con- 
scious lament: “There is not, perhaps, a single 
library in America sufficiently copious to have en- 
abled Gibbon to verify the authorities for his im- 
mortal History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” * First uttered with oratorical 
exuberance a generation before, the Justice’s re- 
proach would have had some justification had Mr. 
Gibbon found his sources—ready, collated, and at 
hand—in a single, public repository at Bloomsbury. 
That was not the case. On the contrary, he de- 
pended largely upon his own private collection. 

But what properly could have been said, as it 
was said in 1850, was “that not one, nor all the 
libraries in this country combined, would furnish 
sufficient materials for writing a complete history 
of that little book of three or four score diminu- 
tive pages, which has had such a mighty influence 
in moulding the character and creed of former 
generations, ‘The New England Primer.’” The 
plight of a work so titularly indigenous was dis- 
tressing enough, but... 


Such writers as Irving, Sparks, Prescott and Ban- 
croft have been obliged to visit Europe to collect 
materials for their histories, or at a great expense to 
import the works which ought to have been freely 
furnished to them from our public libaries. It was 
only by visiting Spain, and collecting at his own cost, 
one of the best libraries of Spanish literature any- 
where to be found, that Mr. Ticknor was enabled to 
avail himself of the materials necessary for writing 
his invaluable work. If either of the above-named 


1 Joseph Story, Science and Letters in Our Day, De- 
livered Before the Alpha of Massachusetts, at Harvard 
University at the Anniversary Celebration on August 31, 
1926; in Clark S. Northrup, ed., Representative Phi Beta 
Kappa Orations, Second Series, 66, New York, Elisha 
Parmele Press, 1927. 


distinguished authors had keen less favored in their 
means, the world would not have enjoyed the results 
of their studies. Is it strange, then, that our country 
has not produced a larger number of eminent and 
thorough scholars? The pursuits of literature are, 
at present, too expensive for any but fortune’s 
favorites to engage in them with success.? 


It is doubtful whether those nineteenth century 


antiquaries were decently grateful for their good 


fortune, or offered pious thanks that four cen- 
turies would intervene between the invention of 
the printing press and the general adoption of the 
typewriter. True, they had sometimes to struggle 
with forgeries and spurious works, but those fierce, 
fertile, confounding barbarians, the ghost-writers, 
had not yet launched their invincible invasion, 


Mr. Butterfield’s Paper 


Mr. Butterfield, with eloquence, illustration and 
conviction, indicts the federal government because 
it “in recent times has been little concerned with 
the publication of historical source material.” He 
is, of course, altogether right and everyone should 
share his eagerness for reversion. But it is un- 
likely, unless everyone, volubly and earnestly sup- 
ports the cause he espouses, that much will be done 
to effect it. And when Mr, Butterfield deplores 
“the decline of the federal government’s interest 
in historical publication,” he challenges some un- 
easy apologist to remove the statement from its 
narrow context and to flaunt the impressive cur- 
rent expenditures of the national treasury for the 
printing and distribution of secondary works. 
The figures are not consolidated; it may be that 
they are not anywhere presently available, but it 
is not wholly inconceivable that the nation’s total 
investment in historical publication since the Japa- 
nese surrender would permit the complete execu- 
tion of the objectives so far formulated by the 
National Historical Publications Commission, and 
would only slightly retard and impinge upon the 
already established program. It is a matter of 


2 George Livermore, Public libraries, North Amer. Rev. 
71 (148): 186-187, July 1850. 
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policy, It is a question of apportionment. Per- 
haps an officially and competently constituted com- 
mittee could enquire and make recommendations 
for solution. 


Mr. Berkeley's Paper 


Mr. Berkeley, in his plea for a national register 
of manuscripts, has alluded to the work of a com- 
mittee in the Library of Congress, charged with 
the preparation of a code to govern cataloging 
practice, In that connection, it may be well to ex- 
tract a paragraph from the Librarian’s report for 
1952: 


Rules for the cataloging of all manuscript ma- 
terials in the Library of Congress are .. . in prepa- 
ration. Advice has been sought from a number of 
experts on manuscript collections, including mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Historical Manu- 
scripts of the Society of American Archivists and 
the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory and a representative of the National Historical 
Publications Commission. The completion of these 
rules will make it possible for the Library to proceed 
with the development of another important coopera- 
tive bibliographic project: the National Register of 
Manuscript Collections.’ 


The conferences have had as their purpose not 


only the gratification of a savage impulse to pick 
brains and thereby attain perfection ; but also, and 
in a wider sense, to ensure adequate provision for 
types and conditions of material with which the 
Library itself has so far had no technical catalog- 


ing experience, It is confidently expected, as a 
consequence, that the rules will be capable of adop- 
tion by repositories generally, and that procedures 
for descriptive cataloging will be standardized 
throughout the United States. 

Successive drafts have been rather widely cir- 
culated ; criticism and suggestion have been earn- 
estly invited. Every proposal for change or im- 
provement has been carefully considered; many 
have been incorporated; but where an alternative 
has had to be rejected a full explanation of the 
reasons has been made and explanation has usu- 
ally removed objection. In this way, something 
very close to unanimity of agreement has been 
reached. 

As to the status of the committee’s work, it can 
hopefully be said that it considers its assignment 
substantially concluded, There remain a few stick- 


8 United States Library of Congress, Annual report of 
the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, 34-35, Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 
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ing points in the case of single manuscripts other 
than single historical manuscripts. If these are 
resolved at the next mecting, the committee could 
ask to be discharged. But the code would not 
then be formally presented. First it must be stud- 
ied, accepted, and solemnly ratified by superior 
professional bodies in and out of the Library of 
Congress. Only then will it achieve national en- 
dorsement and gracious imprimatur. It is possi- 
ble that it will be released upon a waiting world at 
the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

When it is released, the Library of Congress 
will launch a series of printed cards for its manu- 
script collections and will undertake to print cards 
for those other repositories which apply the rules 
and submit printer’s copy. Periodically, perhaps 
annually, the Library will cumulate this record and 
issue it in book form. Thus the basis for what may 
gradually become a national register will be pro- 
vided. Moreover, such will be its format that 
copies of it can be available in every library in 
the land, The Library will bear the cost of print- 
ing, stock maintenance and distribution, but the 
voluntary cooperating institutions must assume the 
expense of preparing copy for their submissions. 

It will mean for them the abandonment of old 
methods in favor of new ones. Some will be loath 
to change. Some may never participate at all. 
Plain-speaking compels the admission that the 
catalog of manuscripts published by the Library of 
Congress will be far from the realization of a 
prompt and periect national register. But it will 
supply a mechanism through which it may slowly 
come to being. 

On the brighter side, the Library of Congress 
has been encouraged by the appearance of Mr. 
William S. Ewing’s Guide to the Manuscript Col- 
lections in the William S. Clements Library. The 
preface to that formidable document states : 


An attempt has been made to describe the collec- 
tions according to the tentative rules for cataloguing 
collections of manuscripts issued by the Library of 
Congress. It is hoped that the long needed National 
Register of Manuscripts will become a reality and 
that the descriptions can be entered immediately.* 


Here is evidence (548 pages of it) that the rules 
are viable and the way is open! 

Meanwhile the patient searcher must thankfully 
acknowledge the philanthropy of Ray Allen Bil- 
lington as demonstrated by his recent bibliography 

4 William S. Ewing, Guide to the manuscript collections 


in the William S. Clements Library, second edition, vii, 
Ann Arbor, Clements Library, 1953. 
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of Guides to American History Manuscript Col- 
lections in Libraries of the United States.’ Col- 
lectively the works enumerated by Professor Bil- 
lington constitute the only existing substitute for 
a national register. 


Mr. Tate’s Paper 


Mr. Tate has facsimiled optimism with such 
authority and authenticity as to persuade all dis- 
senters. Photographic and other scientific aids, 
existing or in prospect, may any day now solve so 
many of the problems from which editors and 
curators draw subsistence that the need for their 
perpetuation will vanish altogether. And yet it 
is interesting to speculate on how Frederick Harri- 
‘on might regard the revelation. It is now nearly 
seventy years since Mr. Harrison in The Choice of 
Books wrote : 


Our human faculties and our mental forces are not 
enlarged simply by multiplying our materials of 
knowledge and our facilities for communication. 
Telephones, microphones, pantoscopes, steam-presses, 
and ubiquity engines in general may, after all, leave 
the poor human brain panting and throbbing under 
the strain of its appliances, no bigger and no stronger 
than the brains of the men who heard Moses speak, 
and saw Aristotle and Archimedes pondering over 
a few worn rolls of crabbed manuscript. Until some 
new Gutenberg or Watt can invent a machine for 
magnifying the human mind, every fresh apparatus 
for multiplying its work is a fresh strain on the mind, 
a new realm for it to order and to rule.® 


Mr. Harrison, it may be presumed, was neither 
intellectually indolent, nor conspicuously contemp- 
tuous of his fellows, but he distrusted novelty, and 
was unmoved by innovation. He would have been 
distressed by Mr. Tate’s new realm. But such 
conservatism is not a necessary qualification for 
the historian—skepticism, yes, but not conserva- 
tism. He must have his evidence if only to im- 
peach it. He must procure his evidence, test it, 
translate it into meaning. Mr. Tate has affirmed 
his ability to get it. The historian can take it 
from there. 


Mr. Kerr's Paper * 


The figures and the explanations presented by 
Mr. Kerr are sobering enough, in all conscience, 


5 Ray Allen Billington, Guides to American History 
Manuscript Collections in Libraries of the United States, 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. 38 (3) : 467-496, 1951. 

6 Frederick Harrison, The choice of books, 18, London, 
Macmillan, 1886, 

*Mr. Kerr’s paper will be published in Proc. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. 98(4).—Ed. 
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but they are neither so staggering nor darkly dis- 
couraging as to obscure the magnificient contribu- 
tion which the university presses have made (and 
are making) to the scholarly community. Cer- 
tainly, their accepted responsibility for the distribu- 
tion of materials basic to an understanding of the 
past deserves something more than gratitude and 
enthusiastic approval. It deserves, perhaps, some- 
thing more than understanding. Perhaps it de- 
serves, even requires, general recognition, general 
action, general support. 

For implicit in Mr. Kerr’s paper is the fact that 
there exists a distinction, in the minds of the great 
dispensers of grants-in-aid, institutional, corporate, 
and private, between the importance of research 
per se and the diffusion of its results, Surely, the 
financing of any investigation should provide for 
the dissemination (which is to say, for the pub- 
lishing) of its findings. Actually the two should 
be inseparable considerations and conditions pre- 
cedent to any large-scale undertaking. 

Who will say that the competent compilation and 
editing of the source materials of history is not 
research at its public-spirited best? And who will 
say that it is not in the national interest? Of course 
it is. For this reason, it is with a sense of loss to 
a generation that a recent report contained this 
statement : 


Since the early years of the twentieth century 
there has been a decline in documentary publication. 
Two world wars siphoned off energies and resources, 
and there were other influences. . . . But, above 
everything else, the ever-mounting cost of printing 
has been the circumscribing factor in recent years.’ 


It may have been well had the report referred to 
“the ever-mounting cost of printing” and publica- 
tion, The two are not synonymous. Moreover, 
publishing in editions of fifteen hundred copies or 
less is inevitably a perilous and expensive enter- 
prise. But printing may be something else again. 
Mr. Henry M. Silver’s recent study of publication 
by learned societies and university presses points 
up the difficulty. According to him: 


There is need for all types of scholarly publishing 
organizations. University presses will continue to 
grow, and there will be more of them as time goes 
by. There is good reason to hope that society pub- 
lishing will increase too. Relations between them 
should be thought of in terms of cooperation rather 


7 National Historical Publications Commission, A na- 
tional program for the publication of the papers of Ameri- 
can leaders, a preliminary report, 3, Washington, 1951. 
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than competition. .. . There remains only to recog- 
nize where each tends to be at its best, in terms of 
its social contribution. Perhaps it will be found 
that the societies are well fitted to specialize in the 
machine tools of research, those specialized bib- 
liographies, indexes, codices, corpuses, and monu- 
menta which have such heavy going these days be- 
cause of high editorial and printing cost and the fact 
that the sale of machine tools is largely restricted to 
factories, in this case research libraries. On the 
other hand the presses are the best fitted to publish 
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the results of research, since here the market tends 
to be both larger and harder to get at.® 


If this is correct, the expanded market sought 
by Mr. Kerr for the university presses will, like 
the good man in the lady’s plaint, be hard to find. 
Meanwhile, good hunting! 


® Henry M. Silver, Publication by learned societies and 
university presses, ACLS [Amer. Council of Learned 
Societies] News Letter, 1 (4): 7, 1950. 





EVOLUTION OF THE NORTH AMERICAN EUOENOTHERAS: THE STRIGOSAS ' 


RALPH E. CLELAND 


Professor of Botany, Indiana University 


ALTHOUGH much evidence has accumulated 
since the time of Darwin to show that species arise 
as a result of an evolutionary process, the cases in 
which it has been possible to trace the actual steps 
in the evolution of a given species or genus are 
extremely few. The genus Oenothera presents one 
of these cases, The evolution of this group has 
been characterized by the occurrence, with excep- 
tional frequency, of reciprocal translocations or 
mutual interchanges of segments between non- 
corresponding chromosomes. The interchanges 
which have led to presently existing chromosomes 
can be determined by analyzing the segmental ar- 
rangements, i.e., the relative position of trans- 
located segments in these chromosomes. By thus 
tracing the history of interchanges, one can fol- 
low the paths of evolution as they have led to pres- 
ent-day races. Odenothera thus affords a unique 
and usefui tool by which the evolutionary process 
can be followed. 

In earlier studies of the North American euoe- 
notheras the author and co-workers have shown 
that gene-complexes which are identical or closely 
similar in segmental arrangement are as a rule 
closely related phylogenetically. Utilizing this 
finding it is possible to determine degrees of rela- 
tionship between complexes by analyzing and com- 
paring their segmental arrangements. 

Such an analysis has shown that the many gene- 
tic lines in North America, most of which are self- 
pollinating, true-breeding complex-heterozygotes, 
fall into a few (seven or possibly eight) quite dis- 
tinct groups, each with a characteristic geographical 
range, phenotype, and cytogenetic behavior. These 
groupings are considered worthy of the designation 
“species.” 

The early analyses which led to this conclusion 
were based on a relatively small, though random 


1 This investigation is part of a program on Oenothera 
cytogenetics and evolution initiated with the aid of the 
Penrose Fund, American Philosophical Society, and con- 
tinued with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Indiana University. An oral report was presented at the 
Ninth International Congress of Genetics, Bellagio, Italy, 
August 29, 1953. 

This paper is dedicated to Professor Dr. Otto Renner, 
dean of German Geneticists, on the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday. 


sampling of the multitudinous races present in na- 
ture. Consequently, it has been important to learn, 
as more races have been studied, whether these 
groupings would continue to remain distinct, or 
whether races intermediate in character between 
the groups would be discovered in such numbers 
as to reduce the sharpness of distinction between 
them. It may be stated here that the study of 
additional races from many parts of the country 
has tended to increase rather than decrease the dis- 
tinctness of these groupings. 

One of these groups of races has been tenta- 
tively designated the strigosas. These are found 
from the Rocky Mountains eastward to the Missis- 
sippi and in the northern part of their range reach 
the Pacific on the west and the Great Lakes on 
the east. Five races belonging to this group have 
previously been reported upon (Jowa 2, lowa 6, 
Towa 12, cockerelli and the strigosa of deVries). 
On the basis of a study of these 5 races, the stri- 
gosas have been described (1950) as possessing 
the following characteristics: (1) they are true- 
breeding complex-heterozygotes, with balanced 
lethals, self-pollination, and a circle of 14 chromo- 
somes; (2) they have thick, moderately narrow, 
greyish-green leaves, appressed pubescence, woody 
stems, and smallish flowers; (3) the alpha (egg) 
and beta (sperm) gene-complexes produce similar 
phenotypes, so that reciprocal hybrids are often 
very much alike in appearance; (4) gametophytic 
lethals are present, which means that alpha com- 
plexes rarely come through the sperm, or beta 
complexes through the egg; (5) alpha complexes 
in different races are similar or identical in seg- 
mental arrangement and the same is true of beta 
complexes ; but all alpha complexes are radically 
different from all beta complexes in this respect; 
(6) the segmental arrangements of both alpha and 
beta complexes are only moderately different from 
the original arrangement found in California and 
northern Mexico, but the alphas and betas have 
experienced different series of interchange, so 
that they have diverged segmentally in the course 
of evolution. 


The present paper will deal with 27 additional 
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Designation 
Ashland C 
Bingen 
Birch Tree III 
Brighton 
Brookston 
Castle Rock 
Clarks 
Fargo 
Fruitland 
Gothenburg 
Grand Junction 
Granger 
Haskett 
Heber 
Leonard 
Littleton 
Longmont 
Loveland 
Mason City 
Monett 
Nebraska 
Palmer Lake 
Platteville 
St. Anthony 
Spooner 


RALPH E, CLELAND 


TABLE 1 


List or RACES OF Strigosa HITHERTO UNREPORTED 


Location 
Ashland, Wisconsin 
Bingen, Washington 
Birch Tree, Missouri (7 mi. w. of) 
Brighton, Colorado 
Brookston, Colorado 


Castle Rock, Colorado (10 mi. s. of) 


Clarks, Nebrasks 

Fargo, No. Dakota 

Fruitland, Idahe 

Gothenburg, Nebraska 

Grand Junction, lowa 

Granger, Washington 

Haskett, Manitoba 

Heber, Utah (3 mi. s.w. of) 
Leonard, North Dakota 
Littleton, Colorado (5 mi. s. of) 
Longmont, Colorado (1 mi. s. of) 
Loveland, Colorado (1 mi. s. of) 
Mason City, lowa (10 mi. no. of) 
Monett, Missouri (7 mi. s, of) 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Palmer Lake, Colorado 
Platteville, Colorado (4% mi. s. of) 
St. Anthony, Idaho (3 mi. n.e. of) 
Spooner, Wisconsin 


Collector 


Munz 
Munz 
Munz 
Munz 
Munz 
Munz 
Munz 


Munz 
Munz 
Munz 
Munz 


Munz 


Munz 
Munz 
Munz 
Munz 
Munz 


Munz 
Munz 
Munz 
Munz 


Stevens 


Stevens 


Stevens 


Rogers 
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Date of 
collection 


Sept 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 


July 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


. 13, 1938 
20, 1936 
30, 1935 
22, 1934 
29, 1936 
31, 1934 
14, 1938 

1936 
22, 1936 
10, 1938 
11, 1938 
25, 1936 

1936 
28, 1937 

1936 
31, 1934 
27, 1934 
27, 1934 
12, 1938 
31, 1935 

1945 
31, 1934 
23, 1934 
8, 1936 
13, 1938 


Chromosome 
configuration 


©14 
O14 
©14 
©14 
©14 
©14 
©14 
©14 
©14 
©14 
©14 
O14 
©14 
©14 
©14 
O14 
O14 
O14 
©14 
©O14 
O14 
©14 
©14 
O14 
O14 


Sutherland 
Yakima 


Sutherland, Nebraska 


races of the strigosas, none of which has been 
previously reported (table 1). 


PHENOTYPIC CHARACTERISTICS 


The term “strigosa” as used tentatively by us 
refers to a population characterized by a consider- 
able degree of homogeneity and distinctness, so 
far as cytogenetic behavior is concerned. It also 
has a considerable degree of phenotypic distinct- 
ness, This does not mean, however, that the stri- 
gosas are entirely homogeneous in phenotype. 
They show, in fact, considerable variation from 
race to race, so much so that several species have 
been recognized, based upon material which we 
would include within the single category of the 
strigosas. These include the following: subulifera 
Rydberg, rydbergit House and strigosa Rydberg. 
Whether the taxonomists will ultimately subdivide 
the group into different species we cannot say. 
It is our present opinion, however, based upon the 
degree of cytogenetic homogeneity in the group, 
and the evidence of common origin, that subdivi- 
sion into different species is unjustified, and that 
any categories which may be recognized within the 
group should be given varietal or subspecific rather 
than specific rank. 


Yakima, Washington (20 mi. n.e. of) 


Munz Sept. 10, 1938 ©14 
Munz Aug. 25, 1936 o14 


VeVUV UE VUVUVOVOVUUV OM UU UU 
PPP Pr rPnyP Pr rrr rr rrrrrrrrrrrr> 


Characteristics which are common to all races 
so far examined are as follows: (1) They are 
strongly biennial. (2) They tend to be long-day 
plants. (3) While plants which develop flowering 
shoots early in the season have a bushy habit, with 
relatively upright stems, those which do not in- 
itiate their shoots until later develop a peculiar 
habit found only in this group and in a few biennis 
races which possess strong strigosa complexes: 
central and lateral shoots which are initiated late 
are unable to grow upright. They become pros- 
trate and as they elongate fail to produce flower 
buds. In the case of the central shoot, the elonga- 
tion fails to occur at the tip, but takes place many 
internodes back. As a result, all or a part of the 
rosette of leaves is lifted bodily from the ground 
on the end of the elongating axis, which is soon 
unable to bear the weight of the crown of large 
leaves and bends to the ground, where it, like the 
lateral shoots, continues to grow indefinitely, com- 
pletely prostrate and without flowers. (4) Hairs 
on stems, flower buds, fruits, and leaf veins are 
usually appressed. Few of the longer hairs have 
swollen basal papillae. Hairs on leaf surfaces are 
appressed or bent. (5) Leaves are thick, relatively 
stiff. (6) Bracts are flaring. (7) Flowers are 
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small (buds 4-7 cm. long, open flowers 2-4 cm. 
across) and self-pollinated. 

Considerable variation exists within the group 
with regard to certain characters, as follows: (a) 
Anthocyanin pigmentation. In a majority of stri- 
gosas anthocyanin is found in one or more of the 
following : swollen hair bases on stems and ovaries, 
stem tips, the basal portion of the stems, leaf mid- 
ribs, bud cones. The following races have no red 
pigmentation in the hair bases: Fargo, Heber, 
Leonard. The following show no coloration on 
the stem tips: Birch Tree III, Fargo, Leonard, 
Mason City, Monett. Midribs lack pigmentation 
in: Ashland C, Bingen, Birch Tree III, Clarks, 
Fargo, Gothenburg, Grand Junction, Granger, 
Haskett, Heber, Leonard, Mason City, Monett, 
Nebraska, Platteville, Yakima. Bud cones lack 
red coloration in: Ashland C, Birch Tree III, 
Castle Rock, Mason City, Monett, Palmer Lake, 
Platteville, Sutherland. Where color is present, 
it may be strongly, or only weakly developed. On 
the whole, races in Colorado and the westerly por- 
tions of the range tend to have more red color than 
those in the eastern portion. Notable for the 
amount of pigmentation throughout the plant is 
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Brookston. In general, the strigosas show less 
pigmentation than the hookeris; more pigmenta- 
tion of stem tips and buds, and less of lower stem 
surfaces and foliage than the bignnis races. 

(b) Leaf breadth and shape. Leaves tend to 
be narrower than in the biennis group, broader 
than in the parvifloras (eastern North America) ; 
they are in general shorter, and often broader than 
in the hookeris. Within the intermediate range 
of leaf breadth, however, there is considerable 
variation from race to race, 

(c) Strigosa leaves are thicker than those of 
biennis, and they fail to show the strong crinkling 
characteristic of the latter. They are usually 
wavier, however, than those of biennis. In these 
characters, strigosa is perhaps closer to hookeri 
than to biennis or parviflora. Among the various 
races of strigosa, however, considerable variation 
exists in these characteristics. 

(d) Leaf color. The strigosas tend to have a 
greyish cast, resulting for the most part from the 
fine appressed or semi-appressed pubescence. 
There is, however, considerable variation from race 
to race in this regard. The same is true in respect 
to the shade of green in the foliage. Some are 


TABLE 2 
SEGMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS OF alpha strigosa COMPLEXES 
(listed according to geographical location) 


Complex 
alpha Granger 
alpha Yakima 
alpha Fruitland 
alpha St. Anthony 3: 6 
alpha Heber 3: 9 

| 
8 


5-9 


“1 
“1 


alpha Loveland 
alpha Longmont 
alpha Littleton , 
alpha Platteville 
curtans 


2 


Segmental arrangement 
7-10 


Location, 
state or province 


Washington 
Washington 
Idaho 
Idaho 

Utah 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 


6:8 
. 9-12 
9-4 
8-12 
6-8 


6-12 


9-6 


2:10 9-11 


Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Nebraska 


alpha Palmer Lake 
alpha Castle Rock 
alpha Clarks 

alpha Sutherland 
alpha Nebraska 
alpha Gothenburg 
alpha Ashland C 


S 


7-4 9-12 
7-8 9-11 
6-8 Il: Nebraska 
11-14 9 Nebraska 


7-2 Nebraska 
alpha Spooner 


Wisconsin 
7-11 
alpha Iowa 2 ” 


Wisconsin 
lowa 

alpha Iowa 12 <g - lowa 

alpha Iowa 6 3-13 5-12 7-10 iowa 

alpha Mason City * = ag lowa 

alpha Fargo .- i 3? = 7-2 

alpha Leonard 1-2 3-11 5-8 


North Dakota 
7-12 . North Dakota 
alpha Haskett “ 

alpha Monett * 


Manitoba 
7-14 98 11-6 
alpha Birch Tree III 1-5 


. Missouri 
7-12 9-14 11-10 Missouri 


ow ww ww 
pen tS 
nN 


_—_ 
— 


3-10 
, 313 


5-12 
2-6 
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TABLE 3 
SEGMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS OF beta strigosa COMPLEXES 


Complex 
beta Granger 
beta Yakima 
beta Fruitland 
beta St. Anthony 
beta Haskett 
beta Fargo 
beta Leonard 

stringens 
beta Brookston 
beta Heber 
beta Loveland 
beta Longmont 
beta Littleton 
beta Platteville 
beta Palmer Lake 
beta Castle Rock 

elongans 
beta Sutherland 
beta Gothenburg 
beta Nebraska 
beta Clarks 
beta Iowa 2 
beta Mason City 
beta Spooner 
beta Iowa 6 5-7 
beta Iowa 12 " 
beta Ashland C = 
beta Birch Tree III 
beta Monett 


1-4 


light green, the carotinoids making their presence 
strongly felt; others are dark green, showing little 
evidence of the yellow components in the plastids. 

From the above it will be evident that the vari- 
ous races may differ considerably in phenotype. 
On the other hand, these variations tend to fall 
within certain limits which characterize the group 
as a whole, One is not likely to confuse a strigosa 
with a biennis or a parviflora. Some of the more 
westerly races, on the other hand, approach some 
of the hookeris rather closely, being most clearly 
distinguished from them by their smaller flowers. 
Most of the strigosas, however, are clearly distinct 
from the hookeris. 


SEGMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The segmental arrangements of 23 alpha and 
24 beta complexes are reported here for the first 
time, These, together with the strigosa complexes 
previously analyzed, are listed in tables 2 and 3. 
Since the methods by which segmental arrange- 
ments are worked out are now well known, the 
reasoning by which the various arrangements have 
been derived will not be given. Nor will we, for 


Segmental arrangement 
3-2 5-14 7-6 


6-10 9-14 


5-11 7-10 9-6 


Location, 
state or province 
Washington 
Washington 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Manitoba 
North Dakota 
North Dakota 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Utah 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Nebraska 
Nebraska 
Nebraska 
Nebraska 
lowa 
Iowa 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 
Missouri 


9-10 11-12 13-6 


11-12 13-8 
" 11-13 12-8 


8-14 13-12 
“ce ae 


lack of space, list the chromosome configurations 
of the 534 hybrid combinations upon which these 
reasonings have been based. 


DISCUSSION OF SEGMENTAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


In Cleland, Preer, and Geckler (1950) it was 
stated that the alpha complexes of the five races 
studied up to that time have had quite different 
histories of interchange from those of the beta com- 
plexes. It was pointed out that none of the alpha 
complexes gives evidence of the exchange 1-2 3-4 
~» 1-4 3-2; that in the evolution of the alphas 5-6 
has exchanged with 9-8 or 11-12, or all three have 
been involved in a series of two interchanges ; fur- 
themore, that there has been an interchange be- 
tween 1-2 and 7-10 or between 3-4 and 13-14. 
On the other hand all of the betas have given evi- 
dence of the exchange 1-2 3-4-+ 1-4 3-2, and in 
their development 5-6 has exchanged with 7-10, 
and 13-14 with 9-8 or 11-12; or 7-10 has ex- 
changed with 9-8, and 5-6 with 13-14. With but 
one exception, the nine complexes analyzed, 
whether alphas or betas, were a minimum of three 
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interchanges removed from the original 
"Johansen) arrangement.* 

These findings were hased on only five races. 
Now that we have studied 27 additional races, we 
find that the interchanges listed above still char- 
acterize the alphas and betas. Taking the alphas 
first, it will be noted in table 2 that none of the 
complexes shows evidence of the exchange 1-2 
3-4-4 1-43-2. Twelve of the twenty-seven alpha 
complexes so far analyzed still retain 1-2 (3-4 
having been involved in further interchange), and 
nine still have 3-4 (1-2 having been so involved). 
In no cases are both still present, but in six cases 
both are absent, having both suffered further inter- 
change. In the fifteen cases where 1-2 has been 
involved, it has exchanged with 7-10 in nine cases, 
and has been involved in a series of two exchanges 
in six cases (including 7-10 in two instances). In 
the eighteen cases where 3-4 has been involved in 
exchange, it has exchanged with 13-14 in seven 
cases, with 11-12 in two cases, with 7°10 in one 
case, and has been involved in series of inter- 
changes in eight cases. In no case where both 1-2 
and 3-4 have been involved in interchanges is 
there any indication that the exchange 1-2 3-4—> 
1-4 3-2 has occurred; it is possible, however, in 
the case of alpha Granger, that the exchange 1-2 
3-4-+1-3 2°4 occurred, 2-4 surviving to the 
present, whereas 1-3 later became involved in a 
series of two interchanges with 11-12 and 13-14. 

Our earlier conclusion regarding the fate of 1-2 
and 3-4 in the evolution of the alpha strigosas is 
thus fully corroborated by a more extended analy- 
sis—there is still no evidence of the exchange 1-2 
3:4 1-4 3-2, 1-2 has shown evidence of an ex- 
change with 7-10 in a majority of cases, and 3-4 
is found to have exchanged with 13-14 more often 
than with any other chromosome. 

Examination of table 2 will also show that the 
other interchanges mentioned in 1950 as being par- 
ticularly characteristic of the alpha strigosas are 
an even more striking feature in the larger group 
now analyzed. Ten alpha complexes show an ex- 
change between 5-6 and 9-8, ten show a series of 
two interchanges involving in addition to these two 
chromosomes 11-12, and one shows an exchange 
between 5-6 and 11-12. 

So far as the beta complexes are concerned, all 
but four of the twenty-nine have 1-4 and 3-2; 
three of the others have 3-2, the 1-4 having ex- 
changed with 13-14; the remaining complex has 


(the 


2*Johansen=1-:2 3:4 5°6 7°10 9-8 11-12 13-14. 
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suffered an interchange producing 1-3 2-4. With 
regard to the other exchanges mentioned in the 
earlier paper as being characteristic of the betas, 
5-6 shows an exchange with 7-10 in sixteen com- 
plexes, and with 13-14 in eleven complexes; 7-10 
has exchanged with 9-8 in eleven complexes, 
13-14 has exchanged with 9-8 in six cases, with 
11-12 in four cases, and has been included in series 
of exchanges involving both of these chromosomes 
in four other cases. 

Thus the exchanges earlier found to character- 
ize alpha and beta complexes as a group are still 
characteristic. The similarity of interchange his- 
tory of the various alphas is striking; the same is 
true of the various betas; and the dissimilarity in 
interchange history between alphas and betas is 
equally striking. 

All four of the alphas previously studied, and 
four of the five betas, were found to be a minimum 
of three interchanges removed from tl : original 
("Johansen) arrangement. Examination of the 
twenty-seven alphas and twenty-nine betas now 
analyzed shows that twenty-one alphas and 
twenty-four betas are a minimum of three inter- 
changes removed from the "Johansen arrangement. 
Six alphas and four betas are four interchanges 
removed, and one beta is only two interchanges re- 
moved. Our earlier conclusion is thus corrobo- 
rated by much additional evidence that the alpha 
strigosa complexes are only moderately removed 
from the ancestral segmental arrangement, and 
the same is true of the beta complexes. 

Our analysis so far has led to the following gen- 
eral conclusions; The alpha complexes as a group 
show evidence of similar histories of interchange, 
and consequently of common origin; the same is 
true of the betas. The alpha and beta complexes 
have had, however, quite different histories of in- 
terchange. Finally, both alphas and betas are 
moderately close to what is considered the ancestral 
arrangement (the "Johansen arrangement): ap- 
parently the two groups have deviated from the 
common ancestral condition in widely divergent 
directions, so that they are now quite unlike in 
segmental arrangement. 

Further analysis of the segmental arrangements 
of the strigosa complexes gives us a clearer insight 
into the evolutionary trends which have led to the 
present-day strigosas. Charts I and II portray 
these trends in graphic form and suggest the se- 
quence of interchanges which probably occurred in 
the populations leading to the alpha and beta com- 
plexes as these populations spread away from the 
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center of distribution (probably in Mexico or Cen- 
tral America). The complexes have been placed 
in these charts in positions approximating their 
present geographic locations. The lines connecting 
them with the ancestral form are not meant to in- 
dicate geographical pathways along which their 
ancestors migrated, but merely lines of evolution- 
ary development—sequences of interchange which 
have resulted in present-day segmental arrange- 
ments. The pathways along which migrations ac- 
tually took place may have been quite differently 
placed from the lines in the charts. 

Since the beta complexes present the simpler 
picture, we will consider them first (chart 1). 
There can be little doubt that the interchange 1-2 
3-4 1-4 3-2 occurred very early in the evolu- 


tion of the group, so that these interchanged 
chromosomes characterize the beta strigosa com- 
plexes as a group. 

Following this interchange, three main lines of 


development seem to have taken place. (1) In 
one portion of the population, the exchange 7-10 
9-8-—»7-8 9-10 occurred. This led to eleven of 
the complexes so far analyzed, all of which still 
retain 7-8 and 9-10, It is a curious and probably 
significant fact that in no case where 7-10 9-8 
— 7-8 9-10 has occurred in the evolution of the 
beta strigosas has either of the interchange chromo- 
somes been involved in further exchange, although 
the original 7-19 and 9-8 have shown considerable 


tendency to exchange with a variety of other 
chromosomes. 
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All of the eleven complexes resulting from this 
line of evolution have suffered a third interchange 
—and in all cases this has involved 5-6 and 13-14. 
in all cases but one, this interchange has yielded 
5-14 and 6-13. Complexes containing 1-4 3-2, 
7°8 9-10, and 5-14 6-13 (11-12 being the only 
unchanged chromosome), although widespread 
geographically, are characteristic of the northern 
part of the range and have not been found farther 
south than northern Colorado and North Dakota. 
The restriction of this particular segmental ar- 
rangement to one part (although a large part) 
of the range, practically to the exclusion of other 
arrangements (so far as studied) can only mean 
that these complexes are the result of a single line 
of evolutionary development. 

Two complexes in this group are slightly differ- 
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ent from the rest. One of them, beta Loveland, 
has 5-13 6-14 instead of 5-14 6-13. The same 
two chromosomes have exchanged, but in the re- 
verse manner, or else beta Loveland ‘nas suffered 
an additional exchange 5-14 6°13-—+ 5-13 6-14. 
The latter is considered more likely. The other, 
beta Heber, shows a similar situation in that it 
has 1-3 4-2 instead of 1-4 3-2. Since it has all 
the other chromosomes characteristic of the north- 
ern group and fits into this general area geographi- 
cally, the most likely explanation of its unusual 
segmental arrangement (for 1-3 and 4-2 have 
proved to be very rare in Oenothera) is that it 
suffered the additional exchange 1-4 3-2-—1-3 
4-2. 

(2) A second line of evolution has led to the 
segmental arrangement characteristic of the two 
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beta strigosa complexes found in Missouri (beta 
Monett and beta Birch Tree III). A sequence of 
three interchanges has probably occurred, involv- 
ing chromosomes 5-6 9-8 11-12 13-14, and re- 
sulting in the presence of 5-11 9-6 8-14 13-12. 
There is no way of knowing which of several possi- 
ble sequences was followed. 

(3) The third line of evolution has led to a 
greater diversity of end products than either of the 
other two. This began with the exchange 5-6 
7°10— 5:10 7-6, the latter two chromosomes still 
being present in thirteen of the sixteen complexes 
belonging to this series. Following this inter- 
change, a variety of further interchanges occurred 
in the various parts of the population. (a) The 
exchange 1-4 13-14-—+ 1-13 4-14 occurred in the 
evolution of beta Littleton, beta Longmont and 
beta Platteville (all in Colorado). (b) The ex- 
change 9°8 13-14-+9-13 8-14 occurred in the 
development of beta Palmer Lake and beta Castle 
Rock (also in Colorado). (c¢c) The reverse ex- 
change 9-8 13-14-+9-14 8-13 gave rise to 
elongans (Colorado), and to beta Sutherland and 
beta Gothenburg (both in Nebraska).* As the 
population containing 9-14 and 8-13 spread east- 
ward, further interchanges occurred, resulting in 
certain of the segmental arrangements now found 
in Iowa and Wisconsin. The exchange 5-10 7-6 


—» 5-7 6°10 probably took place, resulting in the 


beta Iowa 6 arrangement. The further exchange 
13-8 11-12 11-13 8-12 produced the arrange- 
ment now found in beta Jowa 12 and in beta Ash- 
land C (Wisconsin). (b) In another part of the 
population, 11-12 and 13-14 exchanged to pro- 
duce 11-13 12-14, This resulted in the arrange- 
ment now found in beta Clarks (Ncuraska), 
beta lowa 2, beta Mason City (lowa) and beta 
Spooner (Wisconsin). (¢) Finally, one complex 
(beta Nebraska) has suffered no further exchange 
beyond the initial 5-6 7-10-—+5-10 7-6. 
Summing up the situation so far as the evolu- 
tion of the beta strigosas is concerned, the exchange 
1:2 3-4-41-4 3:2 occurred very early, no doubt 
close to the center of origin. Following this, the 
population proceeded to spread northward and 
eastward. The population which came to occupy 
the more northerly parts of the range suffered two 
interchanges, one involving 7-10 and 9-8, the other 
5-6 and 13-14, That segment of the population 
which spread into Colorado and from there east- 


5 The 9-13 8-14 of beta Palmer Lake may have been de- 
rived from the 9-14 8-13 of elongans by a further inter- 
change, or vice versa. 
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ward as far as Wisconsin experienced an exchange 
between 5-6 and 7-10, with additional interchanges 
occurring in those plants which spread farther to 
the east. Vastly, there seems to have been a more 
southerly line of migration, leading to the ferms 
now found in Missouri and involving a sequence 
of at least three interchanges beyond the initial one 
between 1-2 and 3-4. While the Missouri com- 
plexes may be derived from more northerly ones 
by further interchanges, the fact that none of their 
interchange chromosomes is represented in any of 
the beta strigosa complexes in other areas does not 
suggest this. 

It may be asked whether, in view of this history, 
the beta strigosa complexes should not be thought 
of as belonging in three distinct groups, stemming 
from a common origin, rather than a single group. 
In their effect on the phenotype, however, it would 
be difficult to separate them neatly into three 
groups. The Missouri group is the least typical 
from this point of view. It will be the task of the 
taxonomist to decide whether the cytogenetic evi- 
dence of three major lines of evolution among the 
beta strigosas is of sufficient significance to war- 
rant taxonomic recognition. It must be remem- 
bered that we are dealing here, not with races, but 
with complexes—the alpha complex which is as- 
sociated in each case with a given beta complex 
must also be considered. 


THE ALPHA COMPLEXES 


The situation with regard to the alpha complexes 
is not quite so clear-cut. There is considerably 
more variation in segmental arrangement among 
the alpha complexes than among the betas (21 dif- 
ferent arrangements among 27 alphas, vs. 11 ar- 
rangements among 29 betas). This is not the re- 
sult of longer series of interchanges than in the 
case of the betas, but of the occurrence of a wider 
variety of interchange. 

As in the case of the betas, however, one can 
recognize certain fundamental trends, which have 
led to different sections of the population (chart 
Il). As in the case of the betas, one can distinguish 
an evolutionary line leading to the complexes of the 
far northwest, another leading to the majority of 
the Colorado compiexes and complexes to the east, 
and a third line leading to the complexes found 
in Missouri. 

There is no interchange which is characteristic 
of all alphas, as is 1-2 3-4» 1-4 3-2 of the betas. 
Most of the alphas, however, have been derived 
from ancestors in which an exchange between 5-6 
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and 9-8 has occurred. In some cases, this ex- 
change may have been 5-6 9-8-—> 5-9 6:8, in 
other cases it may have bten 5-6 9-8-+5-8 9-6, 
There is the possibility of course, that 5-9 6-8 is 
derived from 5-8 9-6, or vice versa. It is this dif- 
ference in the end result of exchange between the 
original 5-6 and 9-8 which distinguishes between 
the lines leading toward the northwestern com- 
plexes and those leading to the bulk of the com- 
plexes found in Colorado and the areas farther 
east. We will consider each of the major lines of 
development in turn. 

(1) The alpha complexes of the northwest are 
derived from an ancestral stock in which 5-6 9-8 
became 5-9 6-8. Following this interchange, a 
variety of interchanges occurred in the lines lead- 
ing to the various present-day complexes. In the 
development of alpha Yakima, three further inter- 
changes took place (the order of occurrence is un- 
known): 5-9 11-12 became 5-11 9-12; 1-2 8-6 
became 1-8 2-6; 3-4 13-14 became 3-14 13-4. 
In the evolution of alpha Granger, three inter- 
changes occurred, involving 1-2 3-4 11-12 13-14 
and yielding 1-12 3-13 2-4 11-14. There is no 
way of determining which of several possible se- 
quences was actually followed. In the ancestors 


of alpha Fruitland, two additional exchanges took 
place: 3-4 5-9 exchanged to produce 3-5 9-4; 


6°8 11-12 became 6-12 11°8. In the develop- 
ment of alpha Heber and alpha Loveland, 1-2 and 
7-10 exchanged to give 1-10 7-2, after which the 
enchange 3-4 11-12-+3-12 11-4 led to alpha 
Heber, and 5-9 11-12-+5-12 9-11 led to alpha 
Loveland, Finally, there is a possibility that alpha 
Sutherland belongs in this general group of com- 
plexes since it has 5-9 6-8. In this case, the 
further interchanges 1-2 7-10-+1-7 10-2, fol- 
lowed by 10-2 11-12-+ 10-12 11-2 gave rise to 
alpha Sutherland. The fact that alpha Sutherland 
is resident in Nebraska casts doubt on this deriva- 
tion. Another possibility for its origin will be 
mentioned below. 

One of the northwest complexes, alpha St. An- 
thony, seems not to belong to the group which 
early developed 5-96-8. In this complex, 5-6 has 
apparently not been involved in interchange. In- 
stead, a sequence of four interchanges involving 
3-4 7-10 9-8 11-12 13-14 has given rise to 3-9 
7-13 8-12 11-10 4-14. 

It will be noted that, whereas the beta com- 
plexes of Haskett, Fargo, and Leonard (Manitoba 
and North Dakota) are derived from the north- 
western sector of the beta population, the alpha 
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complexes of these races are not so derived, but 
belong, as we shall see, to the group which is next 
co be considered. 

(2) The second, and main line of evolutionary 
development, began with a stock in which 5-6 9-8 
became 5-8 9-6. From this beginning a variety 
of interchanges have led to the present-day com- 
plexes. (a) In the evolution of some, 1-2 7-10 
have exchanged, the exchange 1-2 7:10-—+1:-7 
10-2 leading to one group, the reverse exchange, 
yielding 1-10 7-2, to another: the group with 1-7 
10-2 has led by the further exchange 9-6 11-12 
— 9-11 6°12 to curtans and alpha Palmer Lake 
(both in Colorado). It is possible that alpha 
Sutherland is derived from this line by the further 
interchange 10-2 11-12» 10-12 11-2 and by the 
exchange 5-8 9:6-+5-9 6-8. The group with 
1-10 7-2 has led via diverse interchanges to dif- 
ferent complexes : the exchange 9-6 11:12 + 9-11 
6-12 has produced the alpha Longmont and alpha 
Littleton arrangement (both Colorado) ; 7-2 11-12 
— 7-12 11-2 has led to the alpha Platteville ar- 
rangement (Colorado); 3-4 11°12—+3-12 11°4 
has led to the alpha Gothenburg arrangement (Ne- 
braska). There is a possibility that alpha Ash- 
land C is also derived from this source by the 
further exchange 5-8 11-12» 5-12 11-8. Alpha 
Ashland C could have arisen, however, by another 
route (see below). 

(b) The initial interchange 5-6 9-8 ~ 5-8 9-6 
was followed in one case by the exchanges 3-4 
7*16— 3-10 7-4, and 9-6 11:12-—9-12 11-6 
to give the alpha Castle Rock (Colorado) arrange- 
ment. We do not know which exchange occurred 
first. 

(c) A sequence of three interchanges convert-~ 
ing 3-4 7-10 11-12 13-14 into 3-7 10-12 11°14 
13-4 led to the arrangement found in alpha Ne- 
braska. There is a possibility that this line of de- 
velopment also gave rise to alpha Leonard and 
alpha Haskett. \f the first interchange on the way 
to the alpha Nebraska arrangement was 3-4 7-10 
— 3-7 4-10, a single additional exchange between 
3°7 and 11°12 giving 3-11 7-12 would yield the 
alpha Haskett and alpha Leonard arrangement. 
It is also possible that these complexes arose as a 
result of an independent series of interchanges, 

(d) Still another line of evolution has led to the 
formation of the alpha complexes found in Iowa 
and Wisconsin, Following the initial interchange, 
two sequences of interchange seem to have oc- 
curred, In one line, 5-8 11-12 exchanged to form 
5-12 11-8, after which 3-4 13-14 became 3-13 
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4°14, thus giving the arrangement found in alpha 
Iowa 6 and alpha Mason City (both Iowa). There 
is a possibility that alpha Ashland C (Wisconsin) 
arose in this line also, the exchange 1-2 7:10 
~— 1-10 7-2 having taken place instead of the ex- 
change 3-4 13-14-+3-13 4-14. As mentioned 
above, the alpha Ashland C arrangement could 
have arisen as easily by another route as by this 
one and it is not certain which is the more likely 
alternative, 

Alpha Fargo could have come about in one of 
two ways at least. A further interchange in the 
alpha lowa 6 arrangement (1-2 7-10-+1-10 7-2) 
would give it. Or it could have arisen by an inter- 
change in the alpha Ashland C arrangement (3-4 
13°14» 3-13 4-14). The former is judged to be 
a little more likely on geographic grounds. 

Another sequence of interchange also occurred 
following the initial one; 7-10 11-12 became 7-11 
10-12, and 3-4 13-14 became 3-14 13-4. This 
is the arrangement found in alpha lowa 2, alpha 
Towa 12, and alpha Spooner (Wisconsin). 

(3) Finally, there are a few complexes which 
do not seem to have arisen from the ancestral stock 
in which 5-6 and 9-8 interchanged segments. 

(a) One line leading to alpha Clarks (Ne- 
braska) seems to have experienced the following 
interchanges: 7-10 9-8 became 7-8 9-10; 9-10 
then exchanged segments with 11-12 to form 9-11 
10-12; at some stage, 1-2 13-14 became 1-13 
2°14. 

(b) Another line of interchanges led to the 
alpha Monett (Missouri) arrangement: 5-6 11-12 
became 5-12 11-6; 3-4 7-10 13-14 experienced a 
sequence of two interchanges to form 3-10 7-14 
13-4. 

(c) A third line of development produced the 
alpha Birch Tree III (Missouri) arrangement: 
1-2 5-6 became 1-5 2-6; 7-10 11-12 became 
7-12 11°10; 3-4 9-8 13-14 became, as a result 
of two successive interchanges, 3-13 9-14 4-8, 

The alpha strigosa complexes, therefore, have 
become more diversified than the beta complexes. 
In a general way, however, the story of the de- 
velopment of the various segmental arrangements 
parallels the story of the beta complexes. There 
seems to have been one major evolutionary line 
which has given rise to the complexes of the north- 
west (Washington, Idaho). Another, and the 
chief line, seems to have formed the bulk of the 
Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, and Wisconsin com- 
plexes (and in this case—in contrast with the 
betas—the North Dakota and Manitoba group as 
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well). The complexes of the Missouri forms have 
come about as a result of an independent line of 
evolution. As in the case of the betas, the evolu- 
tionary line found i. Colccado and eastward is 
more diverse segmentally than the others. Dif- 
ferentiation in segmental arrangement in this line 
may have occurred in large part among the iso- 
lated mountain valleys of Colorado and vicinity. 

Again it may be asked whether, in view of 
this history, the alpha strigosa complexes should 
not be thought of as belonging in at least three dis- 
tinct groups rather than a single group. As in the 
case of the betas, however, it would be difficult to 
separate them neatly, on the basis of phenotypic 
effect, into three or more groups, and there is suf- 
ficient similarity in their histories of interchange 
to warrant considering them all as results of differ- 
entiation within a single large rapidly spreading, 
and actively evolving population. 

In the above discussion we may have seemed to 
imply that the only changes involved in the evolu- 
tion of the strigosas were interchanges. This of 
course was not the case. Genic modification un- 
doubtedly occurred, giving rise to the considerable 
diversity of phenotypic expression found in the 
group. Interchanges, however, represent conveni- 
ent markers which give some indication of the path- 
ways along which evolutionary progress has been 
made. When taken in conjunction with a study of 
the geographical location of each of the segmental 
arrangements found in the group, one gains a pic- 
ture of migration along different paths, with seg- 
mental modifications taking place as the groups 
migrated. Furthermore, one gains some idea of 
the relationships which exist between the various 
complexes. 

It should be made ciear that the lines of de- 
velopment shown in the charts do not necessarily 
represent the only possible interpretations of the 
origins of the various segmental arrangements now 
present in nature. In some cases, alternative pos- 
sibilities are indicated in the charts by dashed 
lines. Other alternatives are present also. We 
have, however, chosen what have seemed to be the 
simplest, and therefore the most likely possibilities. 
One cannot categorically prove the correctness of 
the choices made, 

One curious fact which is brought out in charts 
I and II is the frequency with which alternative 
exchanges between two chromosomes have oc- 
curred. Four such cases have been found among 
the beta strigosas and six among the alpha com- 
plexes. These are as follows: Beta complexes: 
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Chromosomes 5-6 13-14 have become 5-14 6°13 
in most of the northerly beta complexes, but 5-13 
6-14 in beta Loveland; beta Heber has 1-3 4-2 
in place of the 1-4 3-2 found in all other heta stri- 
gosas; 9-8 13-14 has become 9-13 8-14 in beta 
Palmer Lake and beta Castle Rock, but 9-14 8-13 
in elongans, beta Sutherland, and beta Gothenburg ; 
5-6 7-10 has exchanged to form 5-10 7-6 in most 
of the betas, but beta Iowa 6, beta Iowa 12, and 
beta Ashland C have 5-7 6-10. Alpha complexes: 
5-6 9-8 became 5-9 6-8 in the population leading 
to the northwestern alphas, and also to beta Su- 
therland (Nebraska), but produced 5-8 9-6 in 
most of the other alpha complexes ; 7-10 and 11-12 
exchanged to form 7-11 10-12 in alpha lowa 2, 
alpha Iowa 12, alpha Spooner, and possibly alpha 
Sutherland, but 7-12 11-10 in alpha Birch III; 
3-4 and 13-14 became 3-13 4-14 in alpha Iowa 6 
and alpha Mason City, but 3-14 13-4 in alpha 
Towa 2 and alpha Iowa 12; 1-2 7-10 became 1-7 
2-10 in the evolution of alpha Sutherland (2-10 
later exchanged with 11-12) and also in the de- 
velopment of curtans and alpha Palmer Lake, but 
became 1-10 7-2 in the development of aipha 
Platteville (7-2 and 11-12 later exchanged), alpha 
Longmont, alpha Littleton, and possibly others; 
and also in the line leading to alpha Heber and 
alpha Loveland ; 9-6 11-12 became 9-11 6-12 in 
alpha Longmont, alpha Littleton, curtans and alpha 
Palmer Lake, but 9-12 11-6 in alpha Castle Rock. 
Altogether, therefore, 10 cases of alternative ex- 
changes have been found among the strigosas. 
The high frequency with which alternative in- 
terchanges have been found among the strigosas 
suggests that their appearance is not a matter of 
pure chance, but at present we have no explana- 
tion for their occurrence. In most cases, the al- 
ternative exchanges have occurred in different 
evolutionary lines, not in sequence within a single 
line. In most of these cases, the interchanges have 
occurred between chromosomes which had not 
previously suffered interchange and which were 
probably still in the paired condition. Does this 
mean that 9-8 and 13-14, for instance, have found 
it easier to exchange with each other than with 
other chromosomes, the exchange occurring one 
way in one evolutionary line, the opposite way in 
another line? The fact that certain chromosomes 
have been involved with each other more than once 
in the evolving beta strigosa population, but have 
not been involved in the developing alpha popula- 
tion, and vice versa, suggests that for some reason 
certain chromosomes in each population have found 
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it easier to exchange segments with each other than 
with other chromosomes in the complement. This 
seems to be at variance with the situation in gen- 
eral in the North American euoenotheras, where it 
would seem that, by and large, any end can be- 
come associated with any other, with essentially 
equal ease. Perhaps the latter is only statistically 
true of the euoenotheras as a whole. Within single 
evolutionary lines there may be conditions which 
favor interchanges between certain chromosomes. 

In a few cases, the alternative interchanges may 
have occurred in sequence; for instance the 1°+3 
2:4 of beta Heber probably came about by the suc- 
cessive interchanges 1:2 3-4-+ 1-4 3:2; 1:4 3:2 
— 1-3 2-4. It might be assumed in such a case 
that the second interchange was a result of condi- 
tions set up by the first. This is not considered 
very likely. If, for instance, the first exchange giv- 
ing 1-4 3-2 was unequal, and resulted in the pro- 
duction of interstitial or differential segments, sub- 
sequent crossing-over in these segments would be 
incapable of yielding 1-3 4-2. At present, there- 
fore, no satisfactory explanation for the frequent 
occurrence of alternative exchanges has been found. 

We must now consider the question as to how 
the evolution of the alpha complexes relates to that 
of the betas. Have both sets of complexes evolved 
together? Do they represent one great population 
which, beginning with segmental homogeneity, be- 
came gradually more heterogeneous as it spread 
northward and eastward from the center of dis- 
tribution, developing ever larger circles until it 
finally evolved into a population with a circle of 
14? We have an apparent example of this sort 
of evolution in the euoenotheras inhabiting New 
Mexico, southern Utah and parts of Oklahoma, 
where circles of intermediate size are prevalent, 
mostly without lethals, but in a few cases possess- 
ing them. 

We are inclined to postulate that the alpha and 
beta complexes do not represent the results of 
evolution within a single migrating and enlarging 
population, but rather distinct populations, result- 
ing from two independent migrations which took 
place at different times. 

We visualize a migration from the Central 
American center which gradually covered at least 
the western half of the continent with a population 
possessing strigosa-like characters and a group of 
closely related segmental arrangements. At a later 
date, another migration took place, composed of 
plants with phenotypes similar to those of the first 
migration but with entirely different histories of 
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interchange. This population gradually invaded 
the territory occupied by the former population and 
crossed with it here and there, giving rise to nu- 
merous races with a circle of 14. Thus, circles of 
14 arose, not gradually, but suddenly, by hy- 
bridization between plants of very different phylo- 
genetic descent, which had come to have very dif- 
ferent segmental arrangements. 

It should be pointed out that the two overlap- 
ping populations probably had open-pollinated 
flowers, and could cross easily. Later, when cir- 
cles of 14 and lethals encouraged the preservation 
of the self-pollinating habit (see below), this con- 
dition became permanently established and made 
outcrossing very difficult; the maintenance of 
selfed lines was then favored, lines which were 
genetically more or less isolated from neighboring 
lines because of the rarity of cross-pollination. 

Prior to the formation of circles of 14, two fea- 
tures now commonly found in the euoenotheras 
were probably so disadvantageous that they tended 
to be selected against whenever they appeared. 
These were the presence of lethals and of self- 
pollination. In the absence of large circles, lethals 
bring to individuals possessing them no advantage 
to compensate for the sterility which they produce. 
Self-pollination is likely to be deleterious also, 
under these circumstances, since it tends to reduce 
hybrid vigor. As soon as circles of 14 appeared, 
however, the situation changed. At first, no doubt, 
plants having a circle of 14 failed to breed true for 
the circle, because of a lack of lethals. They segre- 
gated 7-paired individuals in each generation. In 
time, however, lethals appeared, and in a circle of 
14 they proved to have a positive advantage to the 
plant possessing thm: although they did cause 
partial sterility, they tended to preserve the total 
heterozygosity of the entire genome—not just in 
the chromosome possessing the lethal, The ap- 
pearance of balanced lethals ensured the main- 
tenance of all heterozygous genes in both com- 
plexes, Thus, one pair of lethals, reducing fer- 
tility only 50 per cent, was able to ensure the maxi- 
mum degree of hybrid vigor. Similarly, self- 
pollination, which was disadvantageous in plants 
having pairs of small circles, became an asset in 
plants with a circle of 14 and balanced lethals. 
The lethals prevented the loss of hybrid vigor 
which usually results from self-pollination, The 
latter, on the other hand, by ensuring heavy pol- 
lination, tended to offset the sterilizing effect of the 
lethals. Thus, appearance of a circle of 14 paved 
the way for the preservation of balanced lethals 
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and retention of self-pollination, two characters 
which no doubt tended to disappear before a circle 
of 14 was established. 

Which population evolved first and which was 
the invading population? While one might sur- 
mise that the alpha strigosas evolved first, on the 
ground that more diversity of segmental arrange- 
ment has developed among them than among the 
betas, other facts suggest the reverse. Complexes 
of the strigosa type. yielding strigosa-like pheno- 
types, are found in most of the races of biennis 
which occupy much of the eastern part of the con- 
tinent. These, without exception, have segmental 
arrangements of the beta type. We postulate, 
therefore, the following sequence of events so far 
as biennis and strigosa are concerned: (1) com- 
plexes of the biennis type are descended from an 
early migration of plants adapted to mesophytic 
conditions, which developed in the center of dis- 
tribution during a period of increased moisture and 
spread over the continent, later disappearing in 
the Rockies and the Great Plains as these became 
more arid, but surviving in the moister eastern 
areas. (2) Later, another migration swept across 
the continent, this time developing under drier 
conditions. This migration contained the pro- 
genitors of the beta strigosas; it not only covered 
the western half of the continent, but it also spread 
eastward into the area occupied by biennis and be- 
gan to cross with representatives of this popula- 
tion, producing hybrids with circles of 14 which 
later developed lethals and self-pollination. All 
races of the group known as “biennis I” (mid- 
western) and “biennis II” (northeastern) carry 
complexes related segmentally to the beta stri- 
gosas. No complexes related to the alpha strigosas 
have been found in biennis. (3) The progenitors 
of the alpha complexes developed still later, and 
contaminated the beta strigosa ancestral popula- 
tion, thus forming the strigosas. They have not 
succeeded in infecting biennis, however, which was 
already possessed of a circle of 14, lethals and self- 
pollination, and because of the self-pollinating habit 
was relatively unsusceptible to out-crossing. 

One question remains to be discussed briefly. 
According to the scheme just set forth, one popula- 
tion of strigosa-like plants invaded the territory oc- 
cupied by bDiewnis-like plants and crossed with 
them. In addition to zygotic lethals, gametophytic 
lethals became of widespread occurrence in the re- 
sulting biennis population ; but among these plants, 
the strigosa-like complexes in many cases de- 
veloped so-called female gametophytic lethals and 
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so became beta complexes, whereas the complexes 
producing the biennis characters tended to develop 
male gametophytic lethals and become alpha com- 
plexes. Later, when the strigosa-like population, 
the eastern members of which had crossed with 
biennis-like plants, were themselves invaded by 
another strigosa-like population and crossed with 
them, the complexes which became betas in the re- 
sultant strigosas were derived from the same an- 
cestral population which had produced the betas 
in combination with the biennis complexes. The 
complexes which were derived from the later, in- 
vading strigosa-like population all developed male 
gametophytic lethals and became alphas. In a 
word, the complexes derived from the original 
biennis-like population tended to become alphas, 
those derived from the earlier strigosa-like popu- 
lation tended to become betas (both in biennis and 
strigosa), those derived from the later strigosa- 
like population all became alphas. Why should 


complexes derived from one source tend to behave 
in the same way, those from another source to be- 
have differently ? 

The answer to this question obviously does not 
lie in the assumption that gametophytic lethals ac- 
tually antedated the hybridization which produced 


biennis and strigosa, so that the populations which 
crossed with each other were already characterized 
by the presence of lethals affecting one gamete or 
the other. No population of complex-homozygotes 
could have survived if possessed of a lethal in- 
activating all or most of the eggs or sperms. 

Furthermore, a study now in progress by Dr. 
Erich Steiner on zygotic lethals in biennis J races 
suggests that many different zygotic lethals may 
exist among both the beta biennis I complexes and 
the alphas. This suggests that different zygotic 
lethals have developed in different sectors of the 
biennis population at different times, and raises the 
question as to whether the same has not been true 
of gametophytic lethals. 

The explanation of the situation under discus- 
sion is probably to be found in the nature of these 
so-called gametophytic lethals. They may not be 
lethals at all, in the strict sense. In most cases, it 
seems likely that they do not actually kill male or 
female gametophyte, but merely affect its ability 
to compete with the gametophyte which carries the 
opposing complex, or to develop successfully in a 
certain genetic environment. Thus, in strigosa 
and biennis I races, there is little or no evidence 
of the presence of a class of “inactive” pollen grains 
such as Renner has found in such races as muricata 
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—pollen which has died as a result of its carrying 
a certain genome. Apparently, both complexes, 
in both strigosa and biennis races, permit the male 
gametophytes in which they find themselves to de- 
velop into normal pollen. The so-called lethal 
effect is produced, as shown in outcrosses, when 
this pollen begins to germinate or grow through 
the style in which it is placed. Apparently pollen 
grains which possess alpha complexes germinate 
more slowly, or the pollen tubes from them grow 
more slowly, than is the case with pollen grains 
which possess beta complexes. Or they may even 
become arrested in their development. Thus the 
alphas lose out in competition with the betas. 

The same is probably true in the case of the 
female gametophyte. In Oenothera, it is the micro- 
pylar spore which tends to produce the embryo sac 
in most races. Renner and his students, however, 
have shown that the chalazal spore often tends to 
compete with the micropylar one for supremacy. 
If an alpha complex finds itself in the micropylar 
spore, it will develop without difficulty into the 
embryo sac and so produce the functional egg 
If, however, it finds itself in the chalazal spore, and 
the beta complex is in the micropylar spore, there 
is a strong probability that the chalazal spore will 
develop and overcome the micropylar spore be- 
cause the complex which it carries gives it for 
some reason a competitive advantage. 

That this is possibly the situation is shown by 
two facts. First, the distinction between alpha and 
beta complexes is not a hard and fast one from the 
standpoint of their effect on the gametophytes, 
although from the standpoint of segmental ar- 
rangement and, especially in biennis, of phenotypic 
expression, it is clearcut. While at one extreme, 
there are cases, as shown in outcrosses, where an 
alpha complex never succeeds in being trans- 
mitted through the sperm, or the beta through the 
egg (especially true of the strigosas), every transi- 
tion can be found between this condition and the 
other extreme, found in some biennis J races, where 
gametophytic lethals do not appear to exist at all, 
but where both of the associated complexes com- 
pete on equal terms in both sperm and egg forma- 
tion. In some races, which show an intermediate 
situation between these two extremes, the beta 
complex comes through a small proportion of the 
eggs ; in other races, the alpha complex occasionally 
or rarely comes through the sperm. In still other 
races, both complexes are transmitted with some 
degree of rarity through the class of gamete which 
does not ordinarily transmit them, Thus, it ap- 
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pears that these so-called gametophytic lethals are 
not necessarily lethals in the sense that they kill 
one class of gametophyte or the other. They may 
merely slow down the course of their develop- 
ment and handicap them in their competition with 
those carrying the associated complex. 

The other fact which confirms this conciusion 
is the following. When a given complex is com- 
bined by outcrossing with a variety of other com- 
plexes—an alpha biennis I, \et us say, with several 
different beta biennis I or beta strigosa complexes 
—it usually competes with differing degrees of 
success with the different associates, both in sperm 
and egg. A complex which never succeeds with 
its normal associate in the female gametophyte, 
for instance, may find itself quite successful with 
a new associate, Furthermore, two associated 
complexes present in the pollen of a certain com- 
plex-combination will compete with different de- 
grees of success when this pollen is placed on 
stigmas of different races. 

We may assume as a working hypothesis, there- 
fore, that the population which gave rise to the beta 
strigosas and beta biennis I complexes was char- 
acterized by a tendency toward a relatively slow 
development of the female gametophyte, or at least 
by certain features which handicapped its com- 
plexes when brought into competition with certain 
other complexes in the ovule ; and that the ancestral 
populations which produced the alpha strigosas 
and the alpha biennis I complexes were character- 
ized by a tendency toward a relatively leisurely 
germination of pollen grains and/or growth of 
pollen tubes, or by other features which handi- 
capped their complexes in competition with other 
complexes in the pollen. So long as these popu- 
lations were complex-homozygotes, these char- 
acteristics did not result in competition. Only 
when complexes characterized by different rates of 
gametophytic development or different abilities to 
get along in the tissue environment of the resultant 
hybrid got together through the crossing of in- 
dividuals belonging to different ancestral popula- 
tions did the competition appear, which has pro- 
duced in all strigose and many biennis J races a 
situation characterized by the apparent presence 
of balanced gametophytic lethals.* 

One curious fact remains to be mentioned, In 
the northeastern part of the range, all biennis races 


* Zygotic lethals have not been involved in this discus- 
sion. In all cases where evidence can be obtained, strigosa 
and biennis complexes, whether alpha or beta, seem to 
possess zygotic lethals. 
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so far examined have shown a strong tendency for 
the strigosa-like complex (which is closely related 
to the beta strigosas segmentally) to compete un- 
successfully in the pollen, i.e., to be an alpha com- 
plex. The biennis complex, on the other hand, 
tends to be a beta compley.. ‘This situation, which 
is the reverse of the biennis J situation, might have 
arisen by an exchange of alleles between associated 
complexes in a race of the biennis I type,® or it 
might have arisen by some sort of mutation from 
a biennis ancestor in which the two genomes were 
more or less equally matched in sperm and egg. 
That the latter type of modification is possible is 
shown by our experience with the r-/amarckiana 
of Renner. Until 1936, this race behaved typically 
in our garden, in that both gaudens and velans 
were able to function in both sperm and egg, al- 
though velans tended to predominate in both. Be- 
ginning in 1936, however, velans has been trans- 
mitted almost exclusively through the egg and 
gaudens almost entirely through the sperm, in most 
of the outcrosses studied. A single change seems 
to have affected the ability of both complexes to be 
carried by both sperm and egg, producing an ap- 
proach to a balanced gametophytic lethal situation. 

In conclusion, the opinion may be expressed 
that all of this development has probably taken place 
during recent geological times, probably not farther 
back than the Pleistocene. No fossil remains of 
Oenothera are known and the group gives the ap- 
pearance of one which has developed rapidly and 
recently. The fact that any North American 
Euoenothera can cross with any other and produce 
fertile progeny is one fact which suggests recent 
origin. The prevalence of relict chromosomes 
throughout the range of the genus—chromosomes 
which have not yet become involved in inter- 
change, is perhaps another. 


SUMMARY 


The strigosas are races of Euoenthera occupy- 
ing the Rocky Mountain and Great Plains areas, 


5 This would assume that the gametophytic lethals of 
the ancestral alpha and beta biennis I complexes were al- 
leles. Two cross-overs would have to occur simultane- 
ously if balanced zygote lethals were also present. If a 
beta complex normally incapable of transmmission through 
the egg became egg-viable through an exchange of game- 
tophytic lethals, it would not be able to combine with a 
normal sperm, since this would also carry a beta genome. 
It could only be successful if it were fertilized by a sperm 
which through a similar exchange was carrying an erst- 
while alpha genome. Should this occur, the resultant 
plant would have its gametophytic lethals reversed. 
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and extending westward into Idaho and Washing- 
ton. They have a rather distinctive phenotype, 
which is described. The present study is based on 
27 races, which together with races reported on 
earlier make a total of 32 races. The segmental 
arrangements of most of the complexes of these 
races have been determined, and on the basis of 
these determinations a picture of the evolution of 
the group has been drawn. 

The alpha (egg) complexes are similar to one 
another in segmental arrangement. The beta com- 
plexes are also very similar to one another, but 
the alpha complexes as a group are quite unlike the 
beta complexes in segmental arrangement. Quite 
different interchanges have occurred in the evolu- 
tion of the two groups of complexes. 

An attempt has been made to trace the history 
of interchange leading to each complex and to 
show how the various lines of descent have di- 
verged as the ancestors of present-day complexes 
spread over the vast territory which they now 
cover. 

It is concluded that the beta strigosa complexes 
are descended from a population which migrated 
northward and eastward from the center of origin, 
experiencing certain interchanges as it spread and 
differentiated. This population probably did not 
develop large circles; and lethals and self-pollina- 
tion were not likely to survive or to become wide- 
spread in the absence of large circles, This popu- 
lation not only occupied the Great Plains and areas 
to the west, it also spread to the east and crossed 
with the broad-leaved population which had earlier 
conquered this territory, thus giving rise to the 
biennis population, characterized by a circle of 14. 

The alpha strigosa complexes probably repre- 
sent a later migration from the center of origin 
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which experienced interchanges as they spread and 
differentiated, which were quite different from 
those which occuurred in the development of the 
betas. This population, which also probably had 
mostly paired chromosomes or small circles, in- 
vaded the territory already occupied by the an- 
cestors of the betas, crossed with them and pro- 
duced plants with a circle of 14. From these 
crosses the present strigosas are derived. The 
alphas failed to cross to any extent with the pro- 
genitors of the biennis complexes, since these had 
already crossed with the earlier betas producing a 
population with a circle of 14. This population 
had no doubt already acquired balanced lethals as 
well as the self-pollinating habit which reduced 
greatly the likelihood of outcrossing. 

As long as the ancestral populations had small 
circles or none, lethals and self-pollination were 
sufficiently deleterious so that they were as a rule 
weeded out. After circles of 14 became estab- 
lished, as the result of the overlapping of popula- 
tions which had experienced different histories of 
interchange, lethals came to have survival value 
as did self-pollination, and these became fixed in 
the strigosa as well as the biennis populations. 

The evolution of the strigosas is considered to 
have occurred in a geologically late period, prob- 
ably in the Pleistocene or Recent. 
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PREFACE 


Tue First Prapathaka of the Third Kanda of 
the Taittiriya-Brahmana, the translation of which 
I am now publishing, is the only Brahmana text 
that deals with the isfis offered to the Naksatras, 
i.e. with the oblations to the Lunar Mansions, 
and our only other sources of information about 
these isfis are the short commentary of Sadyana 
on that text, and twochapters of the Baudhayana- 
Srautasiitra (Baudh. 28.3and 4). Unfortunately 
some passages of these two chapters of Bau- 
dhayana are not quite clear because the manu- 
script tradition is defective. 

In 1847, A. Weber published, in the Jndische 
Studien (1, 90-97), a German translation of 
Tait.-Br. 3.1.1 and 2, but the rest of the 
Prapathaka has never been translated. 

My translation is as literal as possible but, in 
order to make it more intelligible, I have put in 
parentheses not only the words that must be 
considered as understood in the text, but also 
short explanations; and I have put in brackets 
a few introductory notes and a few remarks that 
may help the reader to grasp the significance of 
the rites and to follow the phases of the cere- 
monies. 

For the convenience of the reader, the transla- 
tion is accompanied by an accented transliteration 
of the text. It is the text of the Anandaérama 
Series, and the numbers enclosed in brackets in 
the transliterated text, [1], [2], [3], etc., corre- 
spond to the numbers which are inserted in the 
text of the Indian edition; they indicate the sub- 
divisions of each chapter (anuvdka). Only in a 
few instances have I corrected an evident mis- 
print or ventured a conjecture. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Baudh. = Baudhdyana-Srautasitra. 
RV. = Rgveda-Samhita. 
Tait.-Br. = Taittiriya-Brahmana. 
TS. = Taittiriya-Samhita. 


INTRODUCTION 


According to the author of “Yait.-Br. 3.1.1-6, 
there are 28 Naksatras, namely: 1. «he Krttikas 
(fem. plur.), who are sacred to Agni; 2. Rohini 
(the ruddy one), who is sacred to Prajapati; 
3. MrgaSirsa (the antelope’s head?), which is 
sacred to Soma; 4. Ardra (the moist one), who is 
sacred to Rudra; 5. the two Punarvasus (the two 
who give wealth again), who are sacred to Aditi; 
6. Tisya (masc.), who is sacred to Brhaspati; 
7. the ASresas (fem. plur.) (the embracers), who 
are sacred to the Serpents; 8. the Maghas (fem. 
plur.) (the bounties), who are sacred to the 
Fathers (the deceased ancestors); 9. the (First) 
Phalgunis (the red ones), who are sacred to 
Aryaman; 10. the (Second) Phalgunis, who are 
sacred to Bhaga; 11. Hasta (the hand), which is 
sacred to Savitar; 12. Citra (the bright one), 
who is sacred to Tvastar; 13. Nistya (the exter- 
nal one), who is sacred to Vayu; 14. the two 
Visakhas (the two forked ones?), who are sacred 
to Indra and Agni; 15. the Aniradhas (the propi- 
tious ones), who are sacred to Mitra; 16. Jyestha 
(the chief one), who is sacred to Indra; 17. Mila 
(the root), which is sacred to Nirrti; 18. the 
(First) Asadhds (fem. plur.) (the unconquered 
ones), who are sacred to the Waters; 19. the 
(Second) Asadhas, who are sacred to the Visve 
Devah; 20. Abhijit (the victorious one), who is 
sacred to the Brahman; 21. Srona (the limping 
one?), who is sacred to Visnu; 22. the Sravisthas 
(fem. plur.) (the most famous ones), who are 
sacred to the Vasus; 23. Satabhisaj (the one who 
has a hundred physicians), who is sacred to 
Varuna; 24. the (First) Prosthapadas (masc. 
plur.) (the feet of a stool), who are sacred to 
Aja Ekapad; 25. the (Second) Prosthapadas, 
who are sacred to Ahi Budhniya; 26. Revati (the 
wealthy one) who is sacred to Piisan; 27. the 
two ASvayujes (afvayujau) (the two horse-har- 
nessers), who are sacred to the two Afvins; 28. 
the Bharanis (fem. plur.) (the bearers), who are 
sacred to Yama. 

This list of the Naksatras differs from the cer- 
tainly older list given in the Taittiriya-Samhita 
(TS. 4.4.10.1-3) by the fact that it contains 28 
Naksatras instead of 27, Abhijit having been 
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inserted between the Second Asadhas and Srona. 
Furthermore the 13th Naksatra is called Nistya 
instead of Svati, the 16th is called Jyestha in- 
stead of Rohini, and the last one is called the 
Bharanis instead of the Apabharanis. 

The 28 Naksatras enumerated in Tait.-Br. 
3.1.1-2 are divided into two sets: the Deva- 
Naksatras (1-14) and the Yama-Naksgatras (15— 
28). In the fist, the full moon has been inserted 
after the 14th Naksatra, and the new moon after 
the 28th. These additions were possibly made 
as an attempt to bring the lunar month into 
accordance with the solar month of 30 days (cf. 
Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects 1: 444, London, John Murray, 1912). 

According to Baudhayana (Baudh, 28.3}, it 
seems—the text is not quite clear—that, nor- 
mally, one should begin the series of the isfis 
offered to the Naksatras on that new moon's day 
that precedes the full moon’s day of the month 
Vaisakha (April-May). 

On the eve of that new moon’s day, the 
Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, symbolically 
deposits the sacred fires in the two aranis (the 
two pieces of wood used for kindling fire by attri- 
tion); he then produces fire by means of the two 
aranis, and disposes the three sacred fires. The 
Sacrificer then spends the night fasting. 

On the next day, for the isfi to the first Nak- 
satra, the Adhvaryu, acting for the Sacrificer, 
prepares the chief oblation, saying: “I prepare 
the oblation agreeable to Agni, to the Krttikas.”’ 
But he adds, as supplementary oblations, to be 
offered in the middle of the chief oblation to the 
Naksatra, a cake prepared on eight potsherds for 
Agni, and a pap for Anumati. Having heated 
the oblations, he puts them down. For the isfé 
to the Naksgatra, the samidheni-verses (i.e. the 
verses recited while the sacrificial fire is caused 
to flame) are seventeen; (for) between the verses 
recited for the sticks that are being kindled and 
the verses recited for the sticks that have been 
kindled, two additional verses called frimatyau 
(fortunate) are inserted, namely: svdruhd yasya 
Sriyo dre, etc. (Tait.-Br. 2.4.8.1) and adabhyah 
puraeta, etc. (Tait.-Br. 2.4.8.1; of. RV. 3.11.5). 
The Adhvaryu offers the two portions of clarified 
butter that are called rayimantau (full of riches) 
or pustimantau (full of prosperity) with the for- 
mulas: agnind rayim afnavat, etc. (TS. 4.3.13.5.p 
= RV. 1.1.3) and gayasphdno amivahé, etc. (TS. 
4.3.13.5.q = RV. 1.91.12). Then he offers the 
supplementary oblations and the chief oblation. 
For the supplementary oblations (i.e. the cake 
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offered to Agni and the pap offered to Anumati), 
the puro 'nuvakyds (invitation-verses) and the 
yajyds (oblation-verses) are: agnir mirdhd, etc. 
(TS. 4.44.1.a = RV. 8.44.16), bhuvah, etc. (TS. 
4.44.1.d = RV. 10.8.6), anu no 'dyd 'numatih, 
etc. (TS. 3.3.11.1), and anv id anumate tvam, etc. 
(TS. 3.3.11.m). For the chief oblation to the 
Naksatra, the puro 'nuvdkyd is agnir nah patu 
krttikah, etc. (Tait.-Br. 3.1.1) and the ydjyd is 
yasya bhanti raSmayah, etc. (ibidem). Then, be- 
fore the usual oblation to Agni Svistakrt (Agni 
who makes the sacrifice correct), the Adhvaryu, 
acting for the Sacrificer, offers additional obla- 
tions with the sruva-spoon, saying: ‘“To Agni, 
svaha!—To the Krttikads, svaha!’’ The two 
samydjyds (i.e. the puro 'nuvakyd and the ydjyd) 
recited for the oblation to Agni Svistakrt are: 
havyavaham, etc. (Tait.-Br. 2.4.1.4.a) and svistam, 
etc. (Tait.-Br. 2.4.1.4.b). The isfi ends with the 
rites called pirnapdtra and visnukrama. 

In the same manner, on each following day, 
one should offer an isfi to each following Nak- 
gatra. Of course, the puro 'nuvikyds and the 


yajyads used for the chief oblations, and the for- 
mulas used for the additional oblations, are dif- 
ferent for each Naksatra; but most of the rites 
of the isfi, and especially the supplementary 
oblations of a cake to Agni and a pap to Anu- 


mati, and the oblation to Agni Svistakrt, are 
the same. 

Baudhayana (Baudh. 28.4) notes the following 
peculiarities: 1. (On the second day,) the name 
of Prajapati, and (on the eleventh day,) the 
name of Savitar should be pronounced in a low 
voice.—2. (On the seventh day,) to the Serpents 
and the Aéresis, who are their Naksatra, one 
should offer a karambha (a porridge) in clarified 
butter. This karambha, like all karambhas, is 
made of barley.—3. (On the eighth day,) to the 
Fathers and the Maghas, who are their Naksatra, 
one should offer a sacrificial cake, served on six 
potsherds. The different acts of preparation for 
the oblation (pouring out, sprinkling, mixing, 
etc.) are explained by the ritual of the sacrifice 
to the Fathers; and the rule concerning the pro- 
ceeding is explained by the ritual of the third 
savana of the Soma-sacrifice.—4. (On the thir- 
teenth day,) to Vayu and Nistya, who is his 
Naksatra, one should offer the milk of a cow who 
has given birth to only one calf. The prepara- 
tion of this oblation is made according to the rite 
of morning-milking.—5. (On the fourteenth day,) 
after having offered the isfi to Agni and Indra, 
and the two Visadkhds, who are their Naksatra, 
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one should offer, on the same day, an oblation 
of clarified butter to the Full Moon; and then, 
on the following day (i.e. on the fifteenth day), 
one should offer a sacrificial pap to Mitra and 
the Aniradhas, who are his Naksatra.—6. (On 
the nineteenth day,) after having offered the isti 
to the Visve Devah and the Second Asddhis, 
who are their Naksatra, one should offer, on the 
same day, the isfi to ‘the Brahman and) Abhijit 
(who is the Naksatra sacred to the Brahman); 
and then, on the next day (i.e. on the twentieth 
day), one should offer to Visnu and Srona, who 
is his Naksatra, a sacrificial cake served on three 
potsherds.—7. (On the twenty-fourth day,) when 
one has to offer the isfi to Ahi Budhniya and the 
Second Prosthapadas, who are his Naksatra, one 
should offer, as oblation, a sacrificial cake that 
has the earth as sacrificial vessel. Having drawn 
on the earth a circle of the size of the usual 
sacrificial potsherd, one moves over it a heated 
charcoal; and the preparation for this oblation 
is just as for an oblation served on one potsherd. 
—8. (On the twenty-seventh day,) after having 
offered the isfi to Yama and the Apabharanis 
(= Bharanis), who are his Naksatra, one should 
offer, on the same day, an oblation of clarified 
butter to the New Moon. 

Then, on the next day (i.e. on the twenty- 
eighth day), one offers a sacrificial cake, served 
on fifteen potsherds, to the Moon and the Re- 
flection of the Moon. Having fetched the nec- 
essary material, one should prepare the oblation 
during the day, and perform it when the moon 
has risen.—Then the oblation to Day and Night 
takes place. In conformity with the text of the 
Brahmana (3.1.6.2), one should offer to Day and 
Night a sacrificial pap made of two kinds of rice 
grains, white ones and black ones, in the milk of 
two cows born from one and the same mother, 
and one of which is white and the other black. 
Having fetched the necessary material, one should 
prepare the oblation during the day, and perform 
it after sunset. Or one should prepare the obla- 
tion at twilight, and one should perform it also 
at twilight.—Then one offers a sacrificial pap to 
the Dawn. Having fetched the necessary mate- 
rial for that oblation, one should prepare the 
oblation at night, and one should perform it 
at dawn.—Then, according to the text of the 
Brahmana, one offers a sacrificial pap to “this 
Naksatra.”" On this occasion, sitting on the 

! This expression efasmai naksatraya “‘to this Naksatra,”’ 


which is used in Tait.-Br. 3.1.6 and in Baudh. 28.3, is not 
clear. According to the commentary of Sayana, it desig- 
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seat which is the regular Sacrificer’s seat, the 
Sacrificer, at the time of the preparation of the 
oblation, whispers: ‘‘Just as thou art among the 
gods, so may I be among men.”” Having fetched 
the necessary material for the oblation, one should 
prepare the oblation during the day, and one 
should perform it (in the evening) when the 
Naksatras have risen.—Then, according to the 
text of the Brahmana, one offers a sacrificial pap 
to Siirya and the Naksatras. Having fetched 
the necessary material for the oblation, one should 
prepare the oblation during the night, and one 
should perform it when the sun rises.—Then one 
offers a sacrificial pap to Aditi.—Then one offers 
a sacrificial pap to Visnu. Visnu is the sacrifice, 
indeed. So, at the end of the sacrificial perform- 
ance, i.e. at the end of the whole series of isfis, 
the Sacrificer establishes himself firmly in the 
sacrifice. This is the explanation. 

The sacrificial gift (for the isfis to the Nak- 
satras) is a boon: thus it is prescribed by the 
authorities. Or it is just as in the case of the 
istis called apdghds (cf. Tait.-Br. 3.12.4 in fine). 

It is for the eternity of light that, after having 
performed an isfi to Agni Pathikrt, one should 
offer, along with the Full and New Moon sacri- 
fice, the sacrifice to the Naksatras. 


“Having sacrificed to the course of the heavenly 
bodies,’ driving evil away, one produces lumi- 


nousness, and conquers repeated dying.’’ Thus 


spoke Baudhayana (Baudh. 28.4). 

From the text of Baudhayana it does not 
appear clearly on what days the oblation to Day 
and Night, the oblation to the Dawn, the obla- 
tion to “this Naksatra,” and the oblation to 
Sirya and the Naksatras take place. I believe, 
however, that the oblation to Day and Night 


nates the deity of the Naksatras (naksatradevatd) or the 
god of the Naksatras (naksatradeva). If we accept this 
interpretation, this god of the Naksgatras is perhaps to be 
identified with Indra, for the ydjyd used for the chief 
oblation “to this Nakgatra’”’ begins with “pra naksatriya 
deviya, indraiye 'ndum havamane”’ (Tait.-Br. 3.1.3.3). Iam 
however inclined to believe that “to this Nakgatra’”’ is 
simply the natural expression used by the Adhvaryu point- 
ing out a certain Naksatra in the sky. On the other hand, 
since the words pronounced by the Sacrificer on the occa- 
sion of this isfi seem to indicate that there is a special 
connection existing between “this Nakgatra” and the 
Sacrificer, it is possible that “this Naksatra,” the Naksatra 
that is pointed out in the sky, is the janmanaksatra of the 
Sacrificer, i.e. the Naksatra under which the Sacrificer was 
born. Cf. Sankhayana Grhyasitra 1.25.5 and 6. 

2 jyolisdm ayene ’ stud: ‘having offered worship with (the 
oblation to) the course of the heavenly bodies.” Cf. 
uttarabhir asddhabhir is(vd and abhijita yajeta in the same 
chapter of Baudhayana. 
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takes place after the oblation to the Moon and 
the Reflection of the Moon, but on the same day, 
i.e. on the twenty-eighth; that the oblation to 
the Dawn and the oblation to “this Naksatra”’ 
take place on the twenty-ninth; and that the 
oblation to Sirya and the Naksatras, with the 
following oblations to Aditi and to Visnu, takes 
place on the thirtieth day. 


3.1.1 


(1.a) agnir nah patu kfttikah, ndksatram de- 
vam indriy4m, id4m Asim vicaksand4m, havir 
as4m juhotana. 

(1.6) yasya bhanti raSmdyo ydsya ketdvah, 
yasye m4 vi$va bhiivandni sarva, s4 kfttikabhir 
abhi samvAsanah, agnir no dev4h suvité dadhatu. 

(2.2) praj4pate rohinf vetu patni, vi$varipa 
brhatf citrAabhanuh [1], s4 no yajfidsya suvité 
dadhatu, yatha jivema Sar4dah s4virah. 

(2.b) rohinf devy ddagat purdstat, viéva rip4ni 
pratimédam4n§, prajApatiii havis4 vardhayanti, 
priy4 dev4nim dpayatu yajiidm. 

(3.a) sémo r4j4 mrgasirséna 4gan, Sivdm ndk- 
satram priy4am asya dh4ma, 4py4yam4no bahu- 
dh4 janesu, rétah praj4m yajamane dadhatu [2]. 

(3.6) yAt te naksatram mrgasirs4m Asti, priyamh 
rajan priy4tamam priy4nam, t4smai te soma 
havisé vidhema, $4m na edhi dvipdade 4m c4- 
tuspade. 

(4.4) ardraya rudrah prathamana eti, Sréstho 
devanim patir aghniyanam, ndksatram asya ha- 
visa vidhema, m4 nah prajaifi ririgan mé 'td 
viran. 

(4.6) hetf rudrdsya pari no vrnaktu, ardr& 
ndksatram jusatami havir nah [3], pramuficdma- 
nau durit4ni viéva, 4pa 'ghdSa‘iisam nudatéam 
4ratim. 

(5.2) ptinar no devy Aditih sprnotu, pdnarvasi 
nah ptinar étam yajii4m, pdnar no dev4 abhiyantu 
s4rve, pinah-punar vo havis4 yajamah. 

(5.6) ev4 na (corr.: éva nd) devy Aditir anarv4, 
vi$svasya bhartri jagatah pratisth4, pinarvasi 
havisa vardhdyanti, priy4m devanim Apyetu 
pathah [4]. 

(6.2) bfhaspatih prathamd4m j4yamdnabh, tis- 
yam ndksatram abhi s4mbabhiiva, 6réstho dev4- 
nam pftandsu jisndh, dis6 ‘nu s4rva 4bhayam 
no astu. 

(6.b) tisyah pur4stad uta madhyaté nah, bfha- 
spatir nah péripatu pascat, badhetam dvégo 4bha- 
yam krnut4m, suviryasya patayah syama. 

(7.a) id4ii sarpébhyo havir astu jdstam, aSres4 
yésim anuyAnti cétah [5], yé ant4riksam prthivim 
ksiydnti, té nah sarp4so h4vam 4gamisthah. 
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(7.b) yé rocané sfryasy4 ‘pi sarp4h, yé divam 
devim 4nu samc4ranti, yésam 4éres4 anuyAnti 
kamam, tébhyah sarpébhyo m4dhumaj juhomi. 

(8.2) Gpahitah pit4ro yé magh4su, mAnoja- 
vasah sukftah sukrty4h, té no ndksatre havam 
A4gamisthah, svadh4bhir yajfiam prayatam jusan- 
tam [6]. 

(8.b) yé agnidagdh4 yé ‘nagnidagdhah, yé 
‘mim lok4m pitd4rah ksiyAnti, y4iis ca vidma 
y4ifi u ca n4 pravidm4, magh4su yajiiamh sdkrtam 
jusantam. 

(9.2) g4vam pdtih phdlguninam asi tv4m, tad 
aryaman varuya mitra c4ru, tam tva vaya sani- 
t4rath sanindm, jiv4 jfvantam dpa s4mvisema. 

(9.b) yéne m4 viéva4 bhivandni s4mjita, yasya 
dev4 anusamy4nti cétah [7], aryam4 r4ja 'jd4ras 
tivigsm4n, ph4lguninim rsabhé roraviti. 

(10.a) Sréstho dev4nam bhagavo bhaga 'si, tat 
tva viduh ph4lgunis tasya vittat, asma4bhyam 
kgattram (corr.: kgsatram) ajdrath suviryam, gé- 
mad 4$vavad fipa s4mnude "ha. 

(10.6) bhd4go ha dat4 bhdga {ft pradat4, bhago 
devih phalgunir A4vivesa, bhagasyé 't tam prasa- 
vam gamema, y4tra dev4ih sadhamf4dam ma- 
dema {8}. 

(11.2) 4yatu dev4h savit6é 'paydtu, hirany4- 
yena suvfta rathena, vAhan hastatii subhagam 
vidman4pasam, pray4cchantam pdpurim pinyam 
Accha. 

(11.5) hastah prdyacchatv amftam vdAsiyah, 
ddksinena prdtigrbhnima enat, dat4éram ady4 
savitA videya, y6 no hdstaya prasuvati yajfiam. 

(12.a) tv4st4 ndksatram abhyéti citram, su- 
bharfisasam yuvatiii r6camanam [9], nives4yann 
amftan martyamhs ca, ripAni pitiis4n bhavanani 
viéva. 

(12.5) tan nas tvd4sta tad u citrA vicastam, 
tan ndkgatram bhirid4 astu mdhyam, tan nah 
praj4m virdvatith sanotu, g6bhir no 4$vaih s4ma- 
naktu yajfidm. 

(13.4) vaydr ndksatram abhyeti nistyam, tig- 
mAéSrhgo vrsabhé réruvanah, samirayan bhavana 
mAtariéva, 4pa dvésaiiisi nudatam 4ratih [10]. 

(13.6) tan no vayts tdd u nisty4 Srnotu, tan 
ndksatram bhdérid4 astu mA4hyam, tan no dev4so 
Anujanantu kAamam, yatha tarema durit4ni viéva. 

(14.2) dir4m asmdc chétravo yantu bhit4h, 
tad indragnf krnutam t4d visikhe, tan no dev4 
4numadantu yajfia4m, paSc4t purdstad 4bhayam 
no astu. 

(14.6) ndksatranam Adhipatni visakhe, srésthav 
indragnf bhavanasya gopau [11], visiicah S4triin 
apab4dhamianau, Apa ksidham nudatam 4ratim. 

(15.a) piirnd paScf4d utd pirnd purdstat, dn 
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madhyat4h paurnamasf jigaya, tasyam dev4 Adhi 
samvasantah, uttamé n4ka ih4 madayantam. 

(15.6) prthvi suv4rcd yuvatih sajésah, paurna- 
masy Gdagac chébham4nd, Apyay4yanti durit4ni 
visva, ur4m dGham (corr.: duham) yAjamanaya 
yajiidm [12]. 


[This chapter contains the puro 'nuvdkyds (in- 
vitation-verses) and the ydjyds (ob/ation-verses) 
used for the 14 isfis offered to the 14 Naksatras 
that are called the Deva-Naksatras, and, finally, 
the puro 'nuvdkyé and the ydjyd used for the 
oblation to the Full Moon. In each case, the 
puro 'nuvakyd is indicated by a, and the ydjya 
by b. The first isfi takes place on the first day, 
the second, on the second day, and so on. Ac- 
cording to Baudh., however, the oblation to the 
Full Moon takes place after the isfi offered to 
the two Visakhds, but on the same day, i.e. the 
fourteenth.] 


(The puro 'nuvakyds and ydjyds used for the 
14 isfis to the 14 Deva-Naksatras are:) 

(1.2) Let Agni protect us, (let) the Krttikas, 
the Naksatra (of Agni), the divine manly power 
(protect us). Pour (O priests) this radiant obla- 
tion into their mouth. 

(1.5) Let him, whose rays, whose banners, 
shine, to whom all these beings, all, belong, who 
wraps himself in the Krttikas,—let god Agni 
establish us in welfare. 

(2.2) Let Prajapati’s wife, Rohini (who is his 
Naksatra), the many-colored one, the great one, 
of bright appearance, enjoy (this oblation). Let 
her establish us in the welfare of the sacrifice, 
that we may live (many) autumns, with manly 
sons. 

(2.6) The divine Rohini has come in the east, 
greeting with joy all appearances. Gladdening 
Prajapati with the oblation, let her, who is dear 
to the gods, come to the sacrifice. 

(3.2) King Soma has come with Mrgasirsa 
(his Nakgatra). The auspicious Naksatra is his 
beloved dwelling place. Becoming strong in 
many ways among the creatures, let him give 
seed and offspring to the Sacrificer. 

(3.5) To that one which is thy Naksatra, 
Mrgasirsa, the dear one, O king, the dearest of 
the dear ones,—to that (Naksatra) of thee, O 
Soma, we would offer worship with oblation. Be 
beneficent to our biped (i.e. our men), beneficent 
to our quadruped (i.e. our animals). 

(4.2) Along with Ardra (his Naksatra), Rudra, 
spreading himself, goes,—the best of the gods, 
the lord of cows. To his Naksatra we would 
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offer worship with oblation. May he not harm 
our ofspring, may he not harm our men. 

(4.6) Let the dart of Rudra pass us by. Let 
Ardra, the Naksatra (of Rudra), enjoy our obla- 
tion. Shaking off all evils, let them both (Rudra 
and Ardra) drive away the wicked, the enemy. 

(5.2) Again (punar) let the goddess Aditi de- 
liver us (from evil); again (punar) let the two 
Punarvasus (who are her Naksatra) come to our 
sacrifice. Again let all the gods come to us. 
Again and again we honor you (O gods) with 
oblation. 


(5.6) Like a swift mare (?),’ let the goddess 
Aditi, the irresistible one, the supporter of the 
universe, the foundation of the world,—gladden- 
ing the two Punarvasus with the oblation—come 
to the place that is dear to the gods. 

(6.2) Brhaspati, when first born, went to Tisya, 
his Naksatra, he, the best of the gods, the one 
who is victorious in battles. Let it be security 
for us in all quarters. 

(6.6) Let Tisya protect us in front, and also 
in the middle; let Brhaspati protect us in the 
rear. Let them both (Brhaspati and Tisya) 
drive away hostility. Let them give us security. 
May we become lords of a host of brave men. 


*The meaning of evd is doubtful. Although the two 
Indian editions of the Tait.-Br. have evd, it is certain that 
we have to read évd, as in the quotation of this passage 
in the dictionary of Béhtlingk and Roth. According to 
the dictionary of Grassmann, éva means: 1. “eilend, rasck”’; 
2. “Ross”; 3. “Lauf, Gang’; 4. “Handlungsweise, Ge- 
wohnheit, Sitte, Weise’; and évaih means “in gewohnter 
Weise.” But Neisser, in his work “Zum Worterbuch des 
Rgveda,” denies that éva may mean “eilend, rasch,” or 
“Ross.” According to him, éva, in the Rgveda, has only 
the meaning of an abstract noun. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that in two passages of the Rgveda, namely: 1.158.3 
and 1.66.4, éva probably means “horse” or “swift horse.” 
Moreover, since we have the compound eva-yéd “swift- 
going” (cf. aSu-g4 “‘swift-going”’), and since it is more 
natural to consider the first element of this compound as 
an adjective used adverbially than to consider it as an 
abstract noun meaning “haste,” the meaning “swift,” for 
éva, seems also probable. In our stanza of the Tait.-Br., 
évd is undoubtedly a feminine noun or a feminine adjective 
used asa noun. Since nd cannot be the negative particle, 
and certainly is the particle of comparison, it seems im- 
possible to consider evd as an adverb or as an abstract 
noun. Consequently I think that évd ndé must be trans- 
lated by “like a swift mare,” or, possibly, by “like one 
who is swift,” or “like one who is in haste.” But, in a 
comparison, the noun is more probable than the adjective. 
According to Sayana’s commentary on this passage, évd 
means dgamana-Silé ‘‘one who is accustomed to come.” 
Although this interpretation may fit the context, it is very 
improbable, for the corresponding masculine éva never has 
that meaning in the passages where it occurs. Weber 
translated évdé by “‘Stute,”’ i.e. “mare.” 
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(7.2) Let this oblation be agreeable to the 
Serpents, whose will the Agresas (who are their 
Naksatra) obey. Let the Serpents who inhabit 
the atmosphere, (and) the earth, come quickly 
at our invitation. 

(7.6) And to the Serpents who are in the lumi- 
nous sphere of the sun, to those who follow the 
goddess Sky, to those whose desire the Aéresis 
(their Naksatra) obey,—to those Serpents I offer 
a sweet oblat‘on. 

(8.2) Let the Fathers who are invoked beside 
the Maghas (their Naksatra),—(the Fathers) 
who are as swift as thought, doing good, and 
performing their duties,—let them, beside their 
Naksatra, quickly come at our invitation; let 
them freely enjoy the well-prepared sacrifice. 

(8.6) Let the Fathers who are burnt by the 
(funeral) fire, and those who are not burnt by 
the (funeral) fire, those who inhabit yonder 
(heavenly) world, those whom we know and 
those we do not know,—let them, beside the 
Maghias (their Naksatra), enjoy the well-prepared 
sacrifice. 

(9.2) Thou art the lord of cows, (the lord of) 
the Phalgunis (the red ones) (i.e. the First Phal- 
gunis, who are thy Naksatra). That, O Arya- 
May 
we, alive, sit down near thee, the living one, the 
bestower of gifts. 

(9.6) He by whom all these beings have been 
conquered, whose will the gods obey,—Aryaman, 
the king, the undecaying one, the powerful one, 
the bull of the Phalgunis, bellows loudly. 

(10.2) Thou art the best of the gods, O blessed 
Bhaga. So the Phalgunis (i.e. the Second Phal- 
gunis, who are thy Naksatra) know thee. Do 
thou know it. Bring us here undecaying kga- 
triya-power, and a host of brave men, with cows, 
and with horses. 

(10.5) Bhaga is the giver, Bhaga is the be- 
stower; Bhaga has taken possession of the divine 
Phalgunis (who are his Nakgatra). May we 
obtain the impulse of Bhaga, so that we may 
feast with the gods. 

(11.2) Let the god come, let Savitar approach 
with his golden, well-rolling, chariot, carrying 
hither Hasta (his Naksatra), the lovely one, who 
works skilfully, who liberally gives, and is holy. 

(11.6) Let Hasta give us immortal, excellent, 
wealth. We take it with the right hand. May 
I reach today the giver Savitar, who will further 
our sacrifice for the benefit of Hasta (his Nak- 
gatra). 

(12.2) Tvastar unites with Citra, his Naksatra, 


man, O Varuna, O Mitra, is dear (to thee). 
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the splendid young woman with beautiful hips,— 
he (Tvastar) who brings to rest immortals and 
mortals, and fashions ali beings into shapes. 

(12.b) So let Tvastar, and so let Citra (his 
Naksgatra), look at us. So let this Nakgatra be 
liberal to me. So let it procure us a progeny 
abounding in manly sons. Let it beautify our 
sacrifice with cows and horses. 

(13.4) Vayu unites with Nisty4, his Naksatra, 
—he, the sharp-horned bull, loudly bellowing. 
Shaking the worlds, let Matari$van (i.e. Vayu) 
drive away hatreds and hostilities. 

(13.6) So let Vayu, and so let Nistya (his 
Naksatra), hear us. So let this Naksatra be 
liberal tome. So let the gods grant us the object 
of our desire, that we may overcome all miseries. 

(14.4) Let our enemies, terrified, flee far away 
from us. Let Indra and Agni, let the two 
Visakhas (who are their Naksatra), accomplish 
that (for us). So let the gods rejoice over our 
sacrifice. Let security be ours in the rear and 
in front. 

(14.5) The two Viéikhds are the sovereign 
queens of the Naksgatras; the most excellent Indra 
and Agni are the protectors of the world. Driving 
away the enemies in all directions, let them expel 
hunger, the foe. 

(The puro 'nuvadkyd and the ydjyd used for the 
oblation offered to the Full Moon are:) 

(15.a) Full in the west (i.e. in the western 
part of her body), and full in the east (i.e. in the 
eastern part of her body) (full on both sides), 
Paurnamasi (the Full Moon) has risen in the 
middle (of the sky). Dwelling together with 
her, let the gods rejoice in the highest heaven, 
and here (at our sacrifice). 

(15.b) Broad, glorious, the young girl, in har- 
mony (with us and with the gods), Paurnamasi 
(the Full Moon) has risen, lovely, bringing 
strength in all miseries. Let her give to the 
Sacrificer a broad sacrifice. 


3.1.2 


(1.2) rdhy4sma havy4ir ndmaso 'pasddya, mi- 
tram dev4m mitradhéyam no astu, aniradh4n 
havisi vardhdyantah, s4t4m jivema Sarddah 
sAvirah. 

(1.6) citram ndksatram ddagat purdstat, ani- 
radh4sa {ti y4d vddanti, tan mitr4 eti pathibhir 
devay4naih, hiranyAyair vitatair antdrikse. 

(2.2) indro jyesth4m Anu ndksatram eti, y4s- 
min vrtram vrtratfirye tatéra [1], tasmin vay4m 
amftam dihanah, ksfidham tarema ddritim 
ddrigtim. 
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(2.6) puramdardya vrsabh4ya dhrsnave, 4sa- 
dhaya s4hamandya midhtse, indraya jyestha 
mAdhumad ddhana, urim krnotu yajamanaya 
lokam. 

(3.2) m@lam praj4m virdvatim videya, paracy 
etu nirrtih parac4, gébhir ndksatram paSdbhih 
s4maktam, 4har bhiiyad yA4jamanaya mdahyam 
[2]. 

(3.6) 4har no adyd suvité dadhatu, mélam 
pAksatram {ti y4d vAdanti, p4racim vac4 nirrtim 
nudami, Siv4m praj4yai Siv4m astu mahyam. 

(4.a) y4 divy4 4pah pdyasd sambabhiivah, y4 
antd4riksa uta parthivir y4h, y4sim asadh4 anu- 
y4nti kAmam, t4 na 4pah S4ifi syon4 bhavantu. 

(4.b) y4$ca kfipya y4$ ca nadyah samudrfyah, 
y4S ca vaifantir ut4 prasacir y4h [3], y4sam 
agadh4 mddhu bhaksd4yanti, tA na Apah S47 
syon4 bhavantu. 

(5.2) tan no vi$ve GpaSrnvantu dev4h, tdad 
agadh4 abhi s4myantu yajfi4m, tan ndksatram 
prathatam paSdbhyah, krsir vrstir y4jamanaya 
kalpatam. 

(5.6) Subhr4h kanyA yuvatayah supééasah, 
karmakftah sukfto viryaévatih, visvan dev4n 
havis4 vardhdyantih, asidh4h kamam Gpaydntu 
yajfidm [4]. 

(6.2) yasmin brahma "bhy4jayat s4rvam etat, 
amdm ca lokém id4m @ ca s4rvam, tan no ndksa- 
tram abhijid vijitya, 6riyam dadhatv 4hrniya- 
manam. 

(6.6) ubhdu lokdu br4hmana sA4mijite ’m4u, tan 
no ndksatram abhijid vicastim, tasmin vay4m 
pftanah sAmjayema, tam no dev4so 4nujanantu 
k4mam. 

(7.a) $rnvAnti Srondm amftasya gop4m, piin- 
yim asy4 tpasrnomi vacam [5], mahim devim 
visnupatnim ajiry4m, pratfcim ena havisa ya- 
jamah. 

(7.6) tredh4 vignur urugay6 vicakrame, mahim 
divam prthivim ant4riksam, tac chronai 'ti Srava 
icchaman4, pinyatfi §l6kam y4jamandya krnvatf. 

(8.a) ast4u dev4 vasavah somy4sah, cAtasro 
devir ajérah Sravisthah, té yajfidm pantu rajasah 
pardstat, samvatsarfnam amftaih svastf [6]. 

(8.6) yajfiaém nah pantu vdsavah purdstat, 
daksinatd 'bhfyantu éravisthah, pdnyam naksa- 
tram abhi s4mvisima, m4 no 4ratir aghdSarfis4 
"gan. 

(9.a) ksattrdsya (corr.: ksatrasya) raja varuno 
‘dhirajah, naksatranamh Satabhisag vasisthah, tau 
devébhyah krnuto dirgham Ayuh, Sat4fi sahd4sra 
bhegaj4ni dhattah. 

(9.b) yajfidm no r4j4 v4runa Gpaydtu, tam no 
visve abhi samyantu dev4h [7], tan no naksatraiii 
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$atabhisag jusindam, dirgh4m 4yuh pratirad bhe- 
gajani. 

(10.2) ajé ékapad ddagat purdstad, visva bhi- 
tani pratimédamanah, tasya dev4h prasavam 
yanti s4rve, prosthapad4so amftasya gop4h. 

(10.6) vibhrajamanah samidhand ugrdh, 4 
‘nt4riksam aruhad 4gam dy4m, tai sfiryam 
devam ajam ékapaddam, prosthapad4so 4nuyanti 
sarve [8]. 

(11.a) Ahir budhnfyak prathamana eti, Sréstho 
dev4andm ut4 m4nusinim, tam brahman4h soma- 
p4h somy4sah, prosthapad4so abhiraksanti sarve. 

(11.6) catvéra ékam abhi k4rma dev4h pro- 
sthapadasa iti yan vadanti, té budhnfyam paris4- 
dyaii stuvantah, 4hithi raksanti ndmaso 'pasddya. 

(12.a) piis4 rev4ty Anveti panthim, pustipati 
paSup4 vdjabastyau [9], im4ni havy4 prdyata 
jusan4, sugdir no yA4nair Gpayatam yajiidm. 

(12.6) ksudr4n paSGn raksatu revdti nah, 
givo no Asvaii Anvetu piis4, Annaiii rdksantau 
bahudh4 viripam, vajathi sanutam yAjamanaya 
yajiiam. 

(13.a) tad aSvinadv aSvayjé ‘payatam, $4- 
bham g4misthau suy4mebhir 4$vaih, svam nak- 
satrath havisA yAjantau, mddhva s4mprktau 
yAjusa s4maktau [10]. 

(13.6) y4u dev4nam bhis4jau havyavahau, 
vi$vasya dit4év amftasya gopdu, tau ndksatram 
jujusiné ‘payatam, namo ‘$vibhyam krnumo 
’$vayagbhyam. 

(14.2) 4pa papm4nam bhdaranir bharantu, tad 
yamé r4ji bhdgavan vicastim, lokdsya r4ja 
mahaté mah4n hi, sug4m nah panthim 4bhayam 
krnotu. 

(14.b) y4smin ndksatre yamé éti r4ja, ya4sminn 
enam abhydsificanta dev4h, tad asya citram ha- 
visa yajima, 4pa papm4nam bharanir bharantu. 

(15.a) nivéSani. 

(15.6) yAt te dev4 4dadhuh [11]. 


[This chapter contains the puro 'nuvdkyds and 
the ydjyds used for the 14 isfis offered to the 14 
Naksatras that are called the Yama-Naksatras, 
and, finally, the puro 'nuvdkyd and the ydjyd 
used for the oblation to the New Moon. The 
first isfi of this second series takes place on the 
fifteenth day, the second on the sixteenth, and 
so on. According to Baudh., however, the isfi 
to Abhijit takes place, not on the twentieth day, 
but on the same day as the isfi to the Second 
Asadhas is offered, i.e. on the nineteenth day, 
and the oblation to the New Moon takes place 
after the isfi offered to the Apabharanis (= Bha- 
ranis), but on the same day, i.e. on the twenty- 
seventh.]} 
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(The puro 'nuvakyds and the ydjyds used for 
the 14 istis offered to the 14 Yama-Naksatras 
are:) 

(1.4) May we prosper, respectfully approach- 
ing god Mitra with oblations, with homage. Let 
a covenant of friendship (with him) be ours. 
Gladdening the Aniradhais (who are Mitra’s 
Naksatra) with our oblation, may we live a hun- 
drei autumns with manly sons. 

(1.6) The bright Naksatra which they call the 
Aniradhas, has risen in the east. Mitra goes to 
it by the ways that are the ways of the gods, the 
golden ways, extended in the atmosphere. 

(2.2) Indra follows Jyesth4, the Naksatra. 
Under this Naksatra (this constellation), under 
which, in his fight with Vrtra, he overcame Vrtra, 
may we, milking the beverage of immortality, 
overcome hunger, misery, and failure in the 
sacrifice. 

(2.b) Let Jyestha, who is milking the sweet 
oblation for Indra, the destroyer of strongholds, 
the fierce bull, the invincible one, the victorious 
one, the bountiful one,—give broad free space 
to the Sacrificer. 

(3.2) May I obtain (the favor of) Mila (Root) 
(the Naksatra of Nirrti), (and) a progeny abound- 
ing in manly sons. Let Nirrti (the goddess of 
destruction) go away by a far away path. May 
the Naksatra, united with cows and (other) do- 
mestic animals, be day (i.e. as bright as day 
light) for me, the Sacrificer. 

(3.6) (Being) day (i.e. as bright as day light), 
let the Naksatra which they call Mila, establish 
us today in welfare. With my voice, | drive 
away Nirrti. Let prosperity be for my progeny, 
let prosperity be for me. 

(4.2) Let the heavenly Waters, who have 
united with milk (i.e. with invigorating sap), 
those who are in the atmosphere, and those who 
are coming from the earth, let those Waters 
whose wish the Asddhas (i.e. the First Asadhas, 
their Naksatra) obey, be pleasant, agreeable, 
to us. 

(4.6) The Waters of the wells, and of the 
rivers, and of the sea, and of the ponds, and 
those Waters which are congealed,—let those 
Waters, whose sweetness the Asddh4s (i.e. the 
First Asaidhds, their Naksatra) enjoy, be pleas- 
ant, agreeable, to us. 

(5.2) So let the ViSve Devah listen to us. So 
let the Asadhdas (i.e. the Second Asadhas, who 
are their Naksatra) come to our sacrifice. So 
let the Naksatra spread itself (i.e. spread its 
light) for the benefit of the domestic animals. 
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Let agriculture and rain be favorable to the 
Sacrificer. 

(5.6) Let the beautiful girls, the well-shaped 
young women, the powerful ones, who perform 
their work, and skilfully perform their work, let 
the Asidhas (i.e. the Second Asadh4s), gladden- 
ing the Visve Devah with the oblation, come to 
the object of their desire, the sacrifice. 

(6.2) Let the Nakgatra (the constellation) 
under which the Brahman (the Holy Power of 
the Sacred Word, the Divine Essence) conquered 
all this (universe): yonder world and all this 
world,—let this Naksatra, Abhijit, having con- 
quered, give us prosperity ungrudgingly. 

(6.6) The two worlds (heaven and earth) have 
been conquered by the Brahman (the Holy 
Power of the Sacred Word, the Divine Essence). 
Let the Naksatra (Br4hman’'s Naksatra) Abhijit 
proclaim it to us. Under this (Naksatra) may 
we conquer in battles. Let the gods grant us 
this wish. 

(7.2) They (the people, or the holy men) hear 
Srona,* the guardian of the beverage of immor- 
tality. I hear her holy voice. To the great 
goddess (Srona), Visnu’s wife, who is not subject 
to old age, we offer the oblation, as she is turned 
towards us. 

(7.6) Triply wide-paced Visnu strode through 
the great sky, the earth, and the atmosphere. 
So Srona (who is his wife and his Naksatra) goes, 
wishing for fame, creating pure glory for the 
Sacrificer. 

(8.a) Let the eight divine, soma-loving, Vasus, 
and the four divine, undecaying, Sravisthas (who 
are their Naksatra) protect, far away from dust, 
the sacrifice, (that is) yearly, imperishable pros- 
perity. 

(8.b) Let the Vasus protect our sacrifice in the 
east; let the Sravisthas (who are their Naksatra) 
come from the south. Let us meet the pure 
Nakgatra. May wicked hostility not reach us. 

(9.2) The king of the Ksatriyas, the sovereign 
king Varuna, and Satabhigaj (who is his Naksa- 
tra), the best of the Naksatras,—these two create 
long life for the gods; (for) they give (them) one 
hundred thousand medicines. 

(9.6) Let the king Varuna come to our sacri- 
fice; let all the gods come together to our sacrifice. 
May the Naksatra Satabhisaj, pleased with it, 
give us long life and medicines. 

(10.2) Aja Ekapad (the one-footed he-goat, 
i.e, the Sun) has risen in the east, greeting with 


* See the note 16 on page 220. 
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joy all beings. All the gods, (and) the Prostha- 


. padas (i.e. the First Prosthapadas, who are his 


Naksatra), the guardians of the beverage of im- 
mortality, follow his impulse. 

(10.5) Shining, flaming, powerful, he has 
mounted the atmosphere, and has reached the 
sky. All the Prosthapadas (i.e. the First Pro- 
sthapadas, wino are his Naksatra) follow him, the 
Sun god, Aja Ekapad. 

(11.2) Ahi Budhniya (the Serpent of the depth) 
wanders, spreading himself, he, the best of the 
gods and of men. The Brahmans, who drink 
the soma and who love the soma, and all the 
Prosthapadas (i.e. the Second Prosthapadas, who 
are Ahi Budhniya’s Naksatra) protect him. 

(11.6) The four gods, whom the people call 
the Prosthapadas (i.e. the Second Prosthapadas), 
go to one and the same work. Praising Ahi 
Budhniya, who is worthy of worship, they protect 
him, reverently approaching him with homage. 

(12.42) Piisan and Revati (who is his Naksa- 
tra) follow the path (leading to our sacrifice) ,— 
(they are) the two sovereigns of prosperity, the 
protectors of domestic animals, the possessors of 
dwellings full of wealth. Pleased with these 
offered oblations, let them come to our sacrifice 
by easy ways. 

(12.6) Let Revati protect our small domestic 
animals; let Pisan follow (i.e. look after) our 
cows and horses. Protecting food, which is vari- 
ous in many ways, !et them both grant to the 
Sacrificer wealth, and the sacrifice. 

(13.2) So, along with ASvayuj (i.e. with the 
two ASvayujes, who are their Naksatra), let the 
two Aévins, swiftly driving on their shining path, 
come (to us) with their tractable horses,—(iet 
them come) offering the oblation to their Nak- 
satra, after having been satiated with honey, and 
adorned with the sacrificial formula. 

(13.6) Those two who are the physicians of 
the gods, the bearers of the oblation, the mes- 
sengers of the universe, and the protectors of the 
beverage of immortality,—let them both, de- 
lighted in their Naksatra, come (to us). We 
pay homage to the two Afvins, (and) to the 
A$vayujes (their Naksatra). 

(14.42) Let the Bharanis (who are the Naksa- 
tra of Yama) take away our evil; let the blessed 
king Yama look after that, for he is the great 
king of the great world. Let him make our way 
easy and safe. 

(14.6) To that Naksatra under which king 
Yama wanders, to that Naksatra under which 
the gods did consecrate him, to that bright Nak- 
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satra of him, let us offer the oblation. 
Bharanis take away our evil. 

(The puro ’nuvdkya used for the oblatior offered 
to the New Moon is the stanza beginning with) 
nivéfani (= TS. 3.5.1.1.c: mivésani samgdmuni 
vdstindm vised ripdni vdstiiny dvesdyanti, sahasra- 
posém subhdga réranaé sé na 4 gan vdrcasd samvi- 
dand: “‘A provider and gatherer of riches, bring- 
ing all the forms that are riches, the fortunate 
one, granting a thousandfold prosperity, has 
come to us, united with splendor.”’) 

(The ydjyaé used for the oblation to the New 
Moon is the stanza beginning with) ydt te devd 
ddadhur (= TS. 3.5.1.1.b: ydt te devd ddadhur 
bhagadhéyam dmdvadsye samvdsanto mahitvd, sd no 
yajridm piprihi visvavdre rayim no dhehi subhage 
suvtram: ‘“The share that the gods, dwelling to- 
gether with greatness, bestowed on thee, O New 
Moon,—[ with that share } do thou fill our sacri- 
fice, O thou bestower of all boons; give us, O 
fortunate one, wealth rich in manly sons.’’) 


Let the 


3.1.3 


navo-navo bhavati jA4yamano.—ydm 4Adity4 
aihSa4m Apyayéyanti.—yé viriipe s4manasa sam- 
vydyanti, samandm tantum paritatan4te, vibha 
prabhii anubhfi visv4to huve, té no ndksatre 
havam 4gametam.—vay4m devi br4hmana sam- 
vidan4h, suratn4so devavitim dadhanah, ahoratré 
havis4 vardhadyantah, Ati papmanam Atimuktya 
gamema.—praty uv adrSy dyatf [1], vyucchanti 
duhit4 divah, apé6 mahf vrnute cdksusi.—tamo 
jytis-krnoti siindri, Gd usriyah sacate sfryah, 
sac4 udyan ndksatram arcimat, tavé 'd uso vytsi 
s@ryasya ca.—s4m bhakténa gamemahi, tan no 
naksatram arcimét, bhanumAt téja ucc4rat, ipa 
yajfiam ihA ’’gamat |2].—pra ndksatraya devdya, 
indrayé '‘nduti havamahe, s4 nah savitA suvat 
sanim, pustid4m vir4vattamam.—td u tyam.— 
citram.—Aditir na urusyatu.—mahim i si ma- 
taram.—id4m visnuh.—prd4 tad visnuh.—agnir 
mirdh4.—bhtvah.—Anu no ‘dy4 ’numatir.—anv 
id anumate tv4m.—havyavihaiii.—svistam [3]. 


[This chapter contains the puro 'nuvdkyds and 
the ydjyds used for the seven oblations that take 
place after the 14 isfis to the Deva-Naksatras, 
the oblation to the Full Moon, the 14 istis to the 
Yama-Naksatras, and the oblation to the New 
Moon have been performed, namely: an oblation 
to the Moon and the Reflection of the Moon; an 
oblation to Day and Night; an oblation to the 
Dawn; an oblation to “this Naksatra’’; an obla- 
tion to Sirya (the Sun); an oblation to Aditi; 
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and an oblation to Visnu.—At the end of the 
chapter, the author gives us the pratikas of the 
puro 'nuvakyds and ydajyds that are to be recited 
for the supplementary oblations (i.e. for the ob- 
lation of a cake to Agni and the oblation of a 
pap to Anumati, on the occasion of each isft). 
Finally he gives us the pratikas of the stanzas 
to be recited for che usual oblation to Agni 
Svistakrt.] 


(The puro 'nuvdkyd used for the oblation to 
the Moon and the Reflection of the Moon is the 
stanza beginning with) ndvo-navo bhavati j4yama- 
nah (= TS. 2.4.14.a: ndvo-navo bhavati jayamané 
'hnaim ketir usdésdm ety dgre, bhagdm devébhyo vt 
dadhaty dyan pré candrémas tirati dirghém dyuh: 
“Being born [again and again] he [the Moon] is 
ever new; the banner of the days, he goes in front 
of the dawns; he appoints their share to the gods, 
as he comes; the Moon extends a long life-time.’’) 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the stanza 
beginning with) ydm ddityd amisim dpydydyanti 
(= TS. 2.4.14.b: yém ddityd atitSim apydydyanti 
yam dksitam dksitayah ptbanti, téna no raja vdruno 
bfhaspdtir 4 pydyayantu bhivanasya gopah: ‘The 
Soma [i.e. the Moon] which the Adityas make 
swell, the.imperishable [Soma] which the imper- 
ishable ones drink,—therewith let the King |i.e. 
Indra], Varuna, Brhaspati, the guardians of the 
world, make us swell.’’) 

(The puro 'nuvdkyd used for the oblation to 
Day and Night is the stanza:) “You two who, 
being of different color but of the same mind, 
clothing yourselves (in white and black), spin 
out, all around, one and the same warp (i.e. the 
warp of the year), you two who are (all-) per- 
vading, powerful, and (all-) perceiving, you two I 
invoke everywhere. So may you (O Day and 
Night), under our Nakgatra, come at our invo- 
cation.” 

(The ydjyé used for that oblation is the stanza:) 
“United with the Brahman (i.e. the holy power 
of the sacred word), provided with rich treasures, 
presenting a feast to the gods, gladdening the 
two goddesses Day and Night with the oblation, 
may we overcome evil by final liberation.” 

(The puro 'nuvakyd used for the oblation to 
the Dawn is the stanza:) ‘‘Coming,® shining, the 
daughter of the Sky has been seen. The mighty 
one covers (i.e. protects) the work (i.e. our work, 
our sacrifice) with her gaze.’”® 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the stanza:) _ 


5 Cf. RV. 7.81.1.a, b, c. 
* Cf. RV. 10.87.9. 
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“The beautiful woman illumines the darkness. 
The Sun, ascending, accompanies the red cows.’ 
Along (with them), ascending, the Naksatra (is) 
shining, at the shining forth of thee, O Dawn, 
and of the Sun.’’* 

(The puro 'nuvikyd used for the oblation to 
“this Naksatra”’ is the stanza:) ‘May we obtain 
our share.’ This (is) our shining Naksgatra; the 
radiant light, rising, has come here to our sac- 
rifice.”” 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the stanza:) 
“For the benefit of the divine Naksatra, for the 
benefit of Indra, we invoke Indu (the Moon). 
May he, the impeller, bring forth for us acquisi- 
tion that will give us prosperity, and will be very 
rich in manly sons.” 

(The puro 'nuvakyii used for the oblation to 
Sirya is the stanza beginning with) dd u tyém 
(= TS. 1.2.8.2: id u tyém jdtavedasam devdm 
vahanti ketdvah, drSé visvasya siryam: “His rays 
bear him upwards, the all-knowing god, Sirya 
[the Sun], that all may look at him.’’) 

(The ydjyé used for that oblation is the stanza 
beginning with) citrém (= TS. 1.4.43.1: citrém 
devandm tid agdd dnikam caéksur mitrdsya vdru- 
nasyd 'gnéh, 4’ pra dydvd-prthivt antdériksam strya 
dimdé jdgatas tasthtisaf ca: ‘‘The radiant face of 


the gods has risen, the eye of Mitra, Varuna, and 


Agni. He has filled the sky and the earth, and 
the atmosphere,—Sirya [the Sun], the soul of 
all that moves and stands.’’) 

(The puro 'nuvdkyd used for the oblation to 
Aditi is the stanza beginning with) dditir na 
urusyatu (= TS. 1.5.11.r: dditir na urusyatv 
dditih S4rma yacchatu, dditih pdtv diihasah: ‘Let 
Aditi save us, let Aditi give us protection, let 
Aditi guard us from distress."’) 

(The ydjyd used for that oblation is the stanza 
beginning with) mahtm @ si mdatédram (= TS. 
1.5.11.s: mahtm @ si matéram suvratdndm rtdsya 
pdtnim dvase huvema, tuviksatrdm ajdrantim uri- 
cihi susarmanam ddititt suprdnitim: “Let us 
invoke to aid us the great mother of those who 
are righteous, the spouse of Holy Order, the 
powerful one, who does not grow old, the wide- 
spreading Aditi, who gives good protection and 
good guidance."’) 

(The puro 'nuvdkyd used for the oblation to 
Visnu is the stanza beginning with) idém visnuh 
(= TS. 1.2.13.1 = RV. 1.22.17: idém vtsnur vi 
cakrama, tredhé nt dadhe padém, sémiidham asya 

7 Possibly the rays of the dawn. 


* Cf. RV. 7.81.1.d and 7.81.2.a, b, c. 
* Cf. RV. 7.81.2.d. 
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paiisuré: “Vignu strode through this [i.e. this 
world]; thrice he has made a footstep. In the 
dust of it [i.e. in the dust of these three footsteps], 
this [i.e. all this world] is gathered together.’’) 

(The ydajya used for that oblation is the stanza 
beginning with) prdé tdd visnuk (= RV. 1.154.2: 
pré tdd visnuh stuvate viryena, mrgé nd bhimah 
kucaré giristhék, ydsyo 'rusu trisi vikrdmanesu, 
adhiksiydnti bhiivandni vised: ‘So, by reason of 
his heroism, Visnu is praised, he who, like a 
dread beast, wanders at will, haunting the moun- 
tains, he in whose three wide strides all beings 
dwell.’’) 

(The puro 'nuvdryd used for the supplementary 
oblation of a cake to Agni, on the occasion of 
each isfi, is the stanza beginning with) agnir 
mirdh4 (= TS. 4.4.4.1.a = RV. 8.44.16: agnir 
miirdhé divéh kakut patih prthivyd ayém, apdm 
rétamisi jinvati: ‘‘Agni is the head, the summit of 
the sky; here, he is the lord of the earth; he 
quickens the seeds of the waters.’’) 

(The yadjyd used for that supplementary obla- 
tion is the stanza beginning with) bhiivah (= TS. 
4.4.4.1.d = RV. 10.8.6: bhivo yajiidsya rdjasas 
ca neta ydtra niyidbhih sdcase Sivdbhih, divt mir- 
dhinam dadhise suvarsdm jihvdm agne cakrse 
havyavéham: “Thou hast become the leader of 
the sacrifice and of the region where thou art 
accompanied by thy auspicious teams of horses; 
thou hast placed thy light-winning head in the 
sky, and thou hast made, O Agni, thy tongue 
to be the bearer of the oblation.’’) 

(The puro 'nuvadkyd used for the supplementary 
oblation of a pap to Anumati, on the occasion of 
each isti, is the stanza beginning with) duu no 
"dyd 'numatih (= TS. 3.3.11.1: dnu no 'dyd 'nu- 
matir yajiidém devésu manyatim, agni§ ca havya- 
véhano bhdvatam daStse mdéyah: ‘May Anumati 
today, among the gods, be pleased with our 
sacrifice; may she and Agni, the bearer of the 
oblation, be a joy to the pious man.’’) 

(The yajyd used for that supplementary obla- 
tion is the stanza beginning with) dénv td anumate 
tudm (= TS. 3.3.11.m: dnv id anumate tvdm 
mdnydsai Sdm ca nah krdhi, krdétve déksdya no 
hinu pré na dyimisi tarisah: “Be pleased [with 
us], O Anumati, and grant us prosperity; for 
inspiration, for insight, impel us; lengthen our 
lives.’’) 

(The puro 'nuvdkyd used for the oblation to 
Agni Svistakrt at the end of each isfi is the 
stanza beginning with) havyavdham (= Tait.-Br. 
2.4.1.4.a: havyavdham abhimatisdham, raksohénam 
pftandsu jisnim, jydtismantam didyatam ptiran- 
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dhim, agnit svistukftam dhuvema: ‘‘We would 
invoke the god who conveys the oblation, who 
subdues the enemies, who kills the demons, who 
is victorious in battles; the bright, the shining, 
the bountiful Agni who makes the sacrifice 
correct.’’) 

(The ydjyaé used for that oblation is the stanza 
beginning with) svistam (= Tait.-Br. 2.4.1.4.b: 
svistam agne abhi tat prnahi, vised deva pftand 
abhisya, urim nah pdnindm pradisén vibhahi, 
jyotismad dhehy ajéram na dyuh: “Make full, O 
Agni, that which has been correctly offered; 
fetter, O god, all hostile armies; do thou shine, 
showing us a broad way; give us a bright, un- 
decaying life.’’) 

3.1.4 


agnir vA akamayata, annadé dev4naii syam 
iti, sa etam agndye kfttikabhyah purod4sam 
astkapadlam niravapat, tato vai sd 'nnadé dev4- 
nam abhavat, agnir v4i devanim annad4h.— 
yatha ha v4 agnir devinam annadah, evaii ha v4 
es4 manusyandm bhavati, y4 eténa havisa yAjate, 
y4 u cai ‘nad evam véda.—sé ‘tra juhoti, agnaye 
sv4ha kfttikabhyah sv4ha, amb4yai sv4ha du- 
l4yai sv4ha, nitatny4i sv4ha 'bhrayantyai sv4ha, 
meghdyantyai sv4ha vars4yantyai svaha, cupu- 
nikayai sv4hé 'ti [1]. 

prajdpatih prajd asrjata, tA asmat srst4h paracir 
ayan, tAsaifi rohinfm abhyadhydyat, sd ’kama- 
yata, Gpa m4 ’’varteta, sim enaya gaccheyé 'ti, 
sd et4m prajfpataye rohiny4i carém nfravapat, 
tato vai s4 tam up4vartata, s4m enaya 'gacchata. 
—tpa ha v4 enam priy4m 4Avartate, sam priyéna 
gacchate, yA eténa havisi y4jate, y4 u cai ‘nad 
evam véda.—s6 ‘tra juhoti, prajA4pataye sv4ha 
rohiny4i sv4ha, r6camandyai sv4ha praj4bhyah 
svhé 'ti [2]. 

s6mo v4 akamayata, ésadhinathi rajy4m abhi- 
jayeyam {ti, sA etait s6maya mrgaSirs4ya $y4- 
makam carim pdyasi niravapat, tato v4i sd 
ésadhinamh rajy4m abhyajayat.—s4ma4nanaim ha 
vai rajy4m abhijayati, yA eténa havis4 yAjate, 
y4 u cai ‘nad ev4m véda.—sé6 'tra juhoti, ssmaya 
sv4ha mrgaSirs4ya sv4ha, invakAbhyah sv4hau 
*sadhibhyah sv4h4, rajy4ya sv4ha 'bhfjityai svahé 
ti [3]. 

rudr6é v4 akamayata, paSsum4nt sy4m {ti, sd 
et4® rudr4ya "rdrfyai prdiyamgavam carim 
payasi niravapat, tato v4i s4 paSum4n abhavat. 
—pasum4n ha vdi bhavati, y4 eténa havisa 
yajate, y4 u cai ‘nad evam véda.—sé 'tra juhoti, 
rudr4ya sv4aha "'rdrf4yai sv4ha, pinvamdndyai 
svaha paSibhyah sv4hé 'ti [4]. 
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rks4 v4 iy4am alom4ka '’sit, si 'kamayata, 
ésadhibhir vanaspatibhih prajayeyé ‘ti, s4i ‘tam 
Adityai pdnarvasubhy4m carim nfravapat, tato 
vA iyam ésadhibhir vanaspatibhih prAjayata.— 
prajayate ha v4i prajd4ya paSdbhih, y4 eténa 
havisa ydjate, yA u cai nad evam véda.—s6 ‘tra 
juhoti, Adityai sv4ha ptinarvasubhyam, sv4h4 
(corr.: panarvasubhyam sv4h4) "bhityai sv4ha 
prajatyai sv4hé 'ti [5]. 

bfhaspatir v4 akamayata, brahmavarcas{i syim 
iti, sa etam bfhaspataye tigyaya naivaram carim 
payasi nfravapat, tato vdi s4 brahmavarcasy 
abhavat.—brahmavarcasi ha vdi bhavati, ya 
eténa havisa y4jate, y4 u cai 'nad evam véda.— 
s6 'tra juhoti, bfhaspataye svaha tigydya sv4ha, 
brahmavarcasdya sv4hé 'ti [6]. 

devasura4h sAmyatta Asan, té dev4h sarpébhya 
aSres4bhya Ajye karambh4m niravapan, tAn et4- 
bhir ev4 devatabhir Gpanayan.—et4bhir ha vai 
devatabhir dvis4ntam bhratrvyam dpanayati, 
y4 eténa havisa yAjate, y4 u cai ‘nad ev4m véda. 
—s6 ‘tra juhoti, sarpébhyah sv4ha '’Sres4bhyah 
svaha, dandaSfikebhyah sv4hé 'ti [7]. 

pitaro v4 akamayanta, pitrloké rdhnuydmé 'ti, 
tA etam pitfbhyo magh4bhyah purod4éaiii s4tka- 
palam niravapan, tto vai té pitrloké ardhnuvan. 
—pitrloké ha v4 rdhnoti, y4 eténa havisa ydjate, 
y4 u cai ‘nad evam véda.—sé6 ‘tra juhoti, pitf- 
bhyah sv4ha magh4bhyah sv4ha 'nagh4bhyah 
svaha 'gad4bhyah sv4ha 'rundhatfbhyah sv4hé 
ti [8]. 

aryam4 v4 akamayata, paSum4nt sy4m iti, s4 
etam aryamné phdlgunibhy4m carfiim nfravapat, 
tato vai sA paSum4n abhavat.—paSurn4n ha v4i 
bhavati, ya eténa havisa yAjate, yA u cai ‘nad 
evam véda.—sé6 'tra juhoti, aryamné sv4ha phal- 
gunibhyaimi sv4ha, paSibhyah sv4hé 'ti [9]. 

bhd4go v4 akamayata, bhagf Sresthf dev4nath 
syam {ti, s4 etam bh4gdya phélgunibhy4m carim 
niravapat, tato vdi s& bhagf Sresthf devinim 
abhavat.—bhagf ha vAi Sresthf saman4nam bha- 
vati, y4 eténa havis4 yAjate, y4 u cai ‘nad evAm 
véda.—s6 ‘tra juhoti, bh4gadya sv4h4 phdlguni- 
bhyaih sv4ha, Sraisthyaya sv4hé 'ti [10]. 

savita v4 akaimayata, Sr4n me dev4 dAédhiran, 
savité sym {ti, s4 etaifi savitré h4staya puro- 
d4sam dv4daSakapdlam niravapad 4Sin4m vrihi- 
nam, tato v4i tasmai 6rd dev4 4dadhata, savitA 
"bhavat.—érad dha v4 asmai manusyA dadhate, 
savitd samanfinam bhavati, y4 eténa havisa 
yajate, y4 u cai ’nad evam véda.—sé 'tra juhoti, 
savitré sv4ha hdstaya, sv4ha (corr.: hdstaya 
svaha,) dadaté sv4ha (corr.: dAdate sv4ha) 
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prnaté, sv4ha (corr.: prnaté sv4ha,) pray4cchate 
sv4ha pratigrbhnaté sv4hé 'ti [11]. 

tv4sta v4 akamayata, citram praj4m vindeyé 
ti, s4 etm tv4stre citrAyai purod4sam ast4ka- 
palam nfravapat, tato vi s4 citram praj4m avin- 
data.—citrath ha v4i praj4m vindate, yA eténa 
havis4 yAjate, yA u cai ‘nad ev4m véda.—sé ‘tra 
juhoti, tv4stre sv4ha citrfyai sv4ha, cAitraya 
svfha, prajdyai sv4hé 'ti [12]. 

vaytr v4 akamayata, kimacfram est lokésv 
abhijayeyam {ti, s4 etad vay4ve nistyayai grstyai 
dugdh4m pdyo niravapat, tato v4i s4 kimac4ram 
es lokésv abhyAjayat.—kamac4raii ha v4 est 
lokésv abhijayati, yA eténa havisa yAjate, yA u 
cai ‘nad ev4m véda.—s6 ‘tra juhoti, vaydve 
sv4ha nistyadyai sv4ha, kamac4raya sv4ha 'bhfji- 
tvai sv4hé 'ti [13]. 

indragni v4 akamayetim, Srdisthyam dev4- 
nim abhijayevé 'ti, tav et4m indragnibhyam 
visakhabhyam purod4sam ékadaSakapalam nfra- 
vapatiam, tdto vdi t4u 4rdisthyam dev4nim 
abhyAjayatam.—raisthyamh ha v4i saman4nim 
abhijayati, y4 eténa havis4 y4jate, y4 u cai nad 
evam véda.—s6 ‘tra juhoti, indragnibhyath sv4ha 
visakhabhyam sv4ha, ér4isthyaya sv4ha 'bhiji- 
tyai svAhé ‘ti [14]. 

Athai 't4t paurnamdsy4 Ajyam nirvapati.— 
kAmo vAi paurnamdsf, kima 4jyam, k4menai 
'vA kAmath sdmardhayati.—ksipram enaiffi sé 
kama Gpanamati, yéna kAmena ydjate.—s6 ‘tra 
juhoti, paurnamasydi sv4ha kAmaya sv4h4 ’’ga- 
tyai sv4hé 'ti [15]. 


[This chapter contains: 1. theological explana- 
tions of the origin of each of the 14 isfis offered 
to the 14 Deva-Naksatras; 2. prescriptions con- 
cerning the sacrificial substance to be offered for 
each of these 14 istis, and for the oblation to the 
Full Moon; 3. the sacrificial formulas to be used, 
in each case, for the additional oblations.] 


1. Agni desired: ‘‘May I be an eater of food 
among the gods."" He offered that well known 
sacrificial cake, served on eight potsherds, to 
Agni (i.e. to himself) and to the Krttikas (who 
are his Naksatra). Consequently he became an 
eater of food among the gods. Agni indeed is an 
eater of food among the gods. And just as Agni 
became an eater of food among the gods, so he 
becomes an eater of food among men, he who 
offers that oblation, and who thus knows it.— 
So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) 
he (the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) obla- 
tions, saying: “To Agni, svaha!—To the Krtti- 
kas, sviha!—To Amba, svaha!—To Duli, svaha! 
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—To Nitatni, svaha!—To Abhrayanti, svaha!— 
To Meghayanti, svaha!—To Varsayanti, svaha! 
—To Cupunika, svaha!”’ ° 

2. Prajapati emitted from himself the crea- 
tures. Having been emitted from him, they 
went away. Among them he longed for Rohini. 
He desired: “‘May she come back to me. May 
I unite with her.” He offered that well known 
sacrificial pap to Prajapati (i.e. to himself) and 
to Rohini (who is his Naksatra). Consequently 
she came back to him, and he united with her. 
What is dear to one, that comes back to him, 
and with what is dear to him, he unites, he who 
offers that oblation, and who thus knows it.— 
So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) 
he (the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) obla- 
tions, saying: ‘“To Prajapati, svaha! To Rohini, 
svaha! To the bright one, svaha! To the crea- 
tures, svaha!"’ 

3. Soma desired: ‘May I conquer sovereignty 
over the plants.”” He offered, in milk, that well 
known sacrificial pap, made of Syaémdka (i.e. 
millet), to Soma (i.e. to himself) and to Mrgagirsa 
(who is his Naksatra). Consequently he con- 
quered sovereignty over the plants. He con- 
quers sovereignty over his equals, he who offers 
that oblation and who thus knows it.—So, on 
this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he (the 
Sacrificer) offers the (additional) oblations, say- 
ing: ““To Soma, svaha!—To MrgaSirsa, svaha!— 
To the Invakas," svaha!—To the Plants, svaha! 
—To Sovereignty, svaha!—To Conquest, svaha!’’ 

4. Rudra desired: ‘‘May I be rich in cattle.” 
He offered, in milk, that well known sacrificial 
pap, prepared from priyamgu (i.e. panic grass), 
to Rudra (i.e. to himself) and to Ardra (who is 
his Naksatra). Consequently he became rich in 
cattle. He indeed becomes rich in cattle, he who 
offers that oblation and who thus knows it. So, 
on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he 
(the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) oblations, 
saying: ‘“To Rudra, svaha!—To Ardra, svaha!— 
To the swelling one, sviha!—To Cattle, svaha!’’ 

5. This (Earth) (formerly) was bald, hairless. 
She desired: ‘‘May I produce plants and trees.” 
She offered that well known sacrificial pap to 
Aditi (i.e. to the Earth, to herself) and to the 

%” Amba (the mother), Duld (the shaking one), Nitatni 
(the penetrating one), Abhrayanti (the one who forms 
clouds), Meghayanti (the one that makes the weather 
cloudy), Varsayanti (the one that causes rain), and Cupu- 
nikd (?) are the names of the seven stars of the constella- 
tion that is called the Krttikas (i.e. the Pleiades). 

4 This name of the stars of the constellation MrgaSirsa 
probably means ‘‘the invigorating ones.” 
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two Punarvasus (who are her Naksatra). Con- 
sequently this (Earth) produced plants and trees. 
He indeed wil! have offspring and cattle, he who 
offers that oblation and who thus knows it.— 
So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) 
he (the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) obla- 
tions, saying: ‘“To Aditi, svaha!—To the two 
Punarvasus, svaha!—To Power, svaha!—To Gen- 
erating Power, svaha!” 

6. Brhaspati desired: ‘May I be eminent in 
sacred lore.”’ He offered, in milk, that well 
known sacrificial pap, made of wild rice, to 
Brhaspati (i.e. to himself) and to Tisya (who is 
his Naksatra). Consequently he became emi- 
nent in sacred lore. He indeed becomes eminent 
in sacred lore, he who offers that oblation and 
who thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, (after 
the chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) offers the 
(additional) oblations, saying: ‘“To Brhaspati, 
svaha!—To Tisya, svaha! To Pre-eminence in 
Sacred Lore, svaha!”’ 

7. The gods and the Asuras were engaged in 
contest. The gods offered, in clarified butter, a 
karambha (i.e. a porridge of barley) to the Ser- 
pents and to the Aéresis (who are their Naksa- 
tra). With (the help of) those deities (i.e. the 
Serpents and the Kereets), they (the gods) 


brought them (i.e. the Asuras) into subjection.” 
He indeed, with (the help of) those deities, brings 
the rival who hates him into subjection, he who 
offers that oblation and who thus knows it.— 
So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) 
he (the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) obla- 
tions, saying: ‘“To the Serpents, svaha!—To the 


ASresis, svaha! To the DandaSikas (the mor- 
dacious serpents), svaha!”’ 

8. The Fathers (i.e. the deceased ancestors) 
desired: ‘‘May we prosper in the world of the 
Fathers.”” They offered that well known sacri- 
ficial cake, served on six potsherds, to the Fathers 
(i.e. to themselves) and to the Maghas (who are 
their Naksatra). Consequently they prospered 
in the world of the Fathers. He indeed will 
prosper in the world of the Fathers, he who offers 
that oblation and who thus knows it.—So, on 
this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he (the 
Sacrificer) offers the (additional) oblations, say- 
ing: “To the Fathers, svaha!——-To the Maghas, 
svaha!—To the sinless ones, svaha!—To the ones 
who are free from disease, svaha!—To the ones 
who do not obstruct, svaha!’’ 


2 tin updnayan = tin svam vasam updnayan; and 
bhratrvyam upanayati = bhratrvyam svam vasam upanayati. 
Cf. Sat.-Br. 1.5.4.5. 
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9. Aryaman desired: ‘May I be rich in cattle.” 
He offered that well known sacrificial pap to 
Aryaman (i.e. to himself) and to the two Phal- 
gunis (i.e. the First Phalgunis, who are his Nak- 
gatra). Consequently he became rich in cattle. 
He indeed becomes rich in cattle, he who offers 
that oblation and who thus knows it.—So, on 
this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he (the 
Sacrificer) offers the (additional) oblations, say- 
ing: “To Aryaman, svaha!—To the two Phal- 
gunis, svaha!—To Cattle, svaha!” 

10. Bhaga desired: ‘‘May I be fortunate (bha- 
gin) and most eminent among the gods.” He 
offered that well known sacrificial pap to Bhaga 
(i.e. to himself) and to the two Phalgunis (i.e. 
the Second Phalgunis, who are his Naksatra). 
Consequently he became fortunate and most 
eminent among the gods. He indeed becomes 
fortunate and most eminent among his equals, he 
who offers that oblation and who thus knows it.— 
So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he 
(the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) oblations, 
saying: “To Bhaga, svaha!—To the two Phal- 
gunis, svaha!—To Pre-eminence, svaha!”’ 

11. Savitar desired: ‘‘May the gods have faith 
in me, and may I be the impeller (of them).” 
He offered that well known sacrificial cake, served 
on twelve potsherds, and made of rice grains that 
are ripening quickly in the rainy season, to Savi- 
tar (i.e. to himself) and to Hasta (who is his 
Naksatra). Consequently the gods had faith in 
him, and he became the impeller (of them). In 
him men have faith indeed, and he becomes the 
impeller of his equals, he who offers that oblation 
and who thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, 
(after the chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) 
offers the (additional) oblations, saying: ‘“To 
Savitar, svaha!—To Hasta,” svaha!—To the one 
who gives, svaha!—To the one who fills, svaha!— 
To the one who bestows, svaha!—To the one 
who takes, svaha!’’ 

12. Tvastar desired: ‘‘May I obtain an off- 
spring (that would be) a thing of brightness (a 
marvel).”’ He offered that well known sacrificial 
cake, served on eight potsherds, to Tvastar (i.e. 
to himself) and to Citra (the bright one) (who is 
his Naksatra). Consequently he obtained an 
offspring (that was) a thing of brightness. He 
indeed obtains an offspring (that is) a thing of 
brightness, he who offers that oblation and who 
thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, (after the 
chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) offers the (ad- 


4 This name of the Naksatra means “the Hand.” 
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ditional) oblations, saying: ‘“To Tvastar, svaha! 
—To Citra (the bright one), svaha!—To Bright- 
ness, svaha!—To Offspring, svaha!’’ 

13. Vayu (the Wind) desired: ‘May I acquire 
the faculty of moving at will in these worlds.” 
He offered that well known oblation of the milk 
of a cow which has had only one calf, to Vayu 
(i.e. to himself) and to Nigty4 (who is also called 
Svati, and who is his Naksatra). . Consequently 
he acquired the faculty of moving at will in these 
worlds. He indeed acquires the faculty of mov- 
ing at will in these worlds, he who offers that 
oblation and who thus knows it.—So, on this 
occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he (the Sac- 
rificer) offers the (additional) oblations, saying: 
“To Vayu, svaha!—To Nisty4, svaha!—To the 
faculty of moving at will, svaha!—To Conquest, 
svaha!”’ 

14. Indra and Agni desired: ““May we both 
conquer pre-eminence among the gods.’’ They 
offered that well known sacrificial cake, served 
on eleven potsherds, to Indra and Agni (i.e. to 
themselves) and to the two Visakhas (who are 
their Naksatra). Consequently they conquered 
pre-eminence among the gods. He indeed con- 
quers pre-eminence among his equals, he who 
offers that oblation and who thus knows it.— 
So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) 
he (the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) obla- 
tions, saying: ‘““To Indra and Agni, svaha!—To 
the two Visakhas, svaha!—To Pre-eminence, 
svahai!—To Conquest, svaha!’’ 

15. Then he (the Sacrificer) offers that well 
known oblation of clarified butter to the Full 
Moon. The Full Moon is object of desire; clari- 
fied butter is object of desire. (Consequently) 
he (the Sacrificer) causes the object of his desire 
to succeed by the object of his desire (i.e. fulfills 
his desire by the object of his desire). With 
whatever desire he offers the oblation, the object 
of that desire quickly comes to him.—So, on this 
occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he (the Sac- 
rificer) offers the (additional) oblations, saying: 
“To the Full Moon, svaha!—To Desire, svaha!— 
To Coming, svaha!”’ 


3.1.5 


mitré v4 akaémayata, mitradhéyam est lokésv 
abhijayeyam {ti, s4 et4m mitrf4ya 'niradhébhyas 
carim nfravapat, tato v4i sA mitradhéyam est 
lokésv abhyajayat.—mitradhéyam ha v4 est 
lokésv abhfjayati, y4 eténa havis4 yAjate, yA u 
cai ‘nad evam véda.—s6 ‘tra juhoti, mitrfya 
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sv4ha 'niradhébhyah svaha, mitradhéyaya sv4ha 
"bhijityai sv4hé ’ti [1]. 

indro v4 akamayata, jy4isthyam dev4nam abhf- 
jayeyam {ti, s4 etam indraya jyesth4yai purod4- 
gam ékadaSakapdlam nfravapan mah4vrihinam, 
tato vai s4 jydisthyam dev4nam abhyajayat.— 
jy4isthyati ha v4i saman4nam abhfjayati, yA 
eténa havis4 yAjate, yA u cai ’nad ev4m véda.— 
s6 ‘tra juhoti, indraya sv4ha jyesth4yai sv4ha 
jy4isthyaya sv4ha "bhijityai sv4hé 'ti [2]. 

praj4patir vA akaimayata, mfilam praj4m vin- 
deyé ’ti, s4 et4am prajipataye mflaya carim 
niravapat, tato vai s4 mflam praj4m avindata.— 
mfilaii ha vdi prajim vindate, yA eténa havisa 
yajate, y4 u cai nad evam véda.—sé 'tra juhoti, 
prajApataye sv4ha, m@laya sv4ha, prajayai sv4hé 
"ti [3]. 

Apo v4 akamayanta, samudr4m k4mam abhi- 
jayemé 'ti, ta etam adbhyd 'sadh4bhyas carim 
nfravapan, tato vai tah samudr4m k4mam abhya- 
jayan.—samudram ha v4i kAmam abhfjayati, ya 
eténa havisa yAjate, y4 u cai ‘nad evam véda.— 
s6 tra juhoti, adbhy4h sv4ha 'sadhAbhyah sv4ha, 
samudraya sv4hi kAmaya sv4hi, abhijityai svahé 
ti [4]. 

vi$ve vai dev4 akamayanta, anapajayy4m 
jayemé ‘ti, ta etam visvebhyo devébhyo ‘sadh4- 
bhyaé carim niravapan, tato vai té ‘napajayy4m 
ajayan.—anapajayy4m ha vdi jayati, yA eténa 
havis4 yajate, y4 u cai 'nad ev4m véda.—sé 'tra 
juhoti, visvebhyo devébhyah sv4ha ’sadh4bhyah 
svaha, anapajayy4ya sv4ha jityai sv4hé ’ti [5]. 

brahma v4 akamayata, brahmalok4m abhfja- 
yeyam {ti, tad et4am brahmane "bhijite carim 
niravapat, tato vai tad brahmalokam abhya- 
jayat.—brahmalokam ha v4 abhfjayati, y4 eténa 
havis4 yAjate, y4 u cai ’nad ev4m véda.—sé 'tra 
juhoti, brahmane sv4ha 'bhijite sv4ha, brahma- 
lokAya sv4ha 'bhfjityai sv4hé 'ti [6]. 

visnur v4 akamayata, pinyaifi sl6ékaii Srnviya, 
n4 ma papf kirtir 4gacched iti, s4 etam visnave 
Sronfyai purod4sam trikapal4m nfravapat, tato 
vai s4 pinyatfi élékam aSrnuta, ndi ‘nam papf 
kirtir A4gacchat.—pdnyarh ha v4i élékaiii érnute, 
nai ’nam papf kirtir 4gacchati, y4 eténa havisa 
y4jate, y4 u cai ’nad evam véda.—sé 'tra juhoti, 
visnave sv4ha Sronfyai svaha, slékaya sv4ha 
$rutéya svahé 'ti [7]. 

vasavo v&é akaimayanta, 4gram devdtinim 
pariyamé ’ti, ta etam v4subhyah Sravisthabhyah 
purod4sam ast4kapalam nfravapan, t4to vdi té 
‘gram devdtandm pd4ryadyan.—dAgramfi ha vAi sa- 
m&n4nam pdaryeti, yA eténa havis4 ydjate, y4 u 
cai ‘nad ev4m véda.—s6 ’tra juhoti, vasubhyah 
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svaha Sravisthabhyah sv4h4, 4graya sv4ha péri- 
tyai sv4hé 'ti [8]. 

indro v4 akamayata, drdhé 'Sithilah syam iti, 
s4 etam varunaya Satabhisaje bhesajébhyah puro- 
daSam daSakapalam nfravapat krsninam vrihi- 
nam, tato vai s4 drdhé ’Sithilo "bhavat.—drdhé 
ha v4 ASithilo bhavati, yA eténa havisa yAjate, 
ya u cai nad evam véda.—sé6 ‘tra juhoti, varu- 
naya sv4ha Satdbhisaje sv4ha, bhesajébhyah 
sv4hé 'ti [9]. 

aj6 va ékapad akamayata, tejasvi brahma- 
varcasi syam {ti, s4 etam aj4y4i 'kapade prostha- 
padébhyas carim niravapat, tato vai s4 tejasvf 
brahmavarcasy Abhavat.—tejasvi ha v4i brah- 
mavarcasi bhavati, yA eténa havisi yAjate, yd 
u cai ‘nad ev4m véda.—s6 ‘tra juhoti, ajdyai 
*kapade sv4ha prosthapadébhyah sv4ha, téjase 
sv4ha brahmavarcasdya sv4hé 'ti [10]. 

4hir vai budhnfyo ’kamayata, im4m pratisth4m 
vindeyé ‘ti, s& etam Ahaye budhniyaya prostha- 
padébhyah purod4sam bhfimikapdlam nfiravapat, 
tato vai sA im4m pratisth4m avindata.—im4ifi 
ha vai pratisth4m vindate, y4 eténa havisa yAjate, 
y4 u cai ‘nad ev4m véda.—sé6 ‘tra juhoti, 4haye 
budhnfydya sv4ha prosthapadébhyah sv4ha, pra- 
tisth4yai sv4hé 'ti [11]. 

piis4 v4 akdmayata, paSum4nt sy4m iti, sd 
et4m piisné revatyai carim nfravapat, tato v4i 
s4 pafum4n abhavat.—paSum4n ha vAi bhavati, 
y4 eténa havisa yAjate, y4 u cai ‘nad ev4m véda. 
—s6 ‘tra juhoti, piisné sv4ha revdtyai sv4ha, 
paSaibhyah sv4hé 'ti [12]. 

a$vinau vA akamayetam, $Srotrasvinav Aba- 
dhirau syavé 'ti, tav etam aSvibhyim a$vayig- 
bhy4m purod4Sam dvikapal4m nfravapatam, tato 
vai tau Srotrasvindv Abadhirav abhavatim.— 
$rotrasvi ha v4 4badhiro bhavati, y4 eténa havisa 
yajate, y4 u cai ‘nad evam véda.—sé 'tra juhoti, 
a$vibhyaim sv4ha '$vayagbhyam sv4ha, érétraya 
svfha Srityai sv4hé 'ti [13]. 

yamé v4 akamayata, pitrn4ii rajy4m abhi- 
jayeyam iti, s&4 etam yam4ya ‘pabhdranibhyas 
carim nfravapat, tato v4i s4 pitrn4ifi rajy4m 
abhyajayat.—saman4naii ha vai rajy4m abhfja- 
yati, yA eténa havisi y4jate, y4 u cai nad ev4m 
véda.—s6 'tra juhoti, yam4ya sv4ha 'pabharani- 
bhyah sv4ha, rajy4ya sv4ha "bhijityai sv4hé ‘ti 
[14]. 

Athai ‘tad amavasyaya Ajyam nirvapati-— 
kAmo v4 amavasya, kAma Ajyam, kAmenai ‘vd 
kAmarii s4mardhayati.—ksipram enatii s4 kAma 
Gpanamati, yéna kAmena ydjate.—s6 ‘tra juhoti, 


“ Ther _—— is short. Cf. bhrdirndm (TS. 2.6.6.2), 
and udgdtrnadm (TS. 3.2.9.5). 
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amavasyayai sv4ha, kAmaya sv4h4 "'gatyai svahé 
"ti [15]. 


[This chapter contains: 1. theological expla- 
nations of the origin of each of the 14 isis offered 
to the 14 Yama-Naksatras; 2. prescriptions con- 
cerning the sacrificial substance to be offered for 
each of these 14 isfis, and for the oblation to the 
New Moon; 3. the sacrificial formulas to be used, 
in each case, for the additional oblations.] 


1. Mitra desired: ‘‘May I conquer the estab- 
lishment of friendship in these worlds.”” He 
offered that well known sacrificial pap to Mitra 
(i.e. to himself) and to the Aniradhas (who are 
his Naksatra). Consequently he conquered the 
establishment of friendship in these worlds. He 
indeed conquers the establishment of friendship 
in these worlds, he who offers that oblation and 
who thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, (after 
the chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) offers the 
(additional) oblations, saying: ‘“To Mitra, sv4ha! 
—To the Aniradhas, svaha!—To the Estab- 
lishment of Friendship, svaha!—To Conquest, 
svaha!” 

2. Intra desired: ‘“‘May I conquer pre-eminence 
among the gods."’ He offered that well known 
sacrificial cake, served on eleven potsherds, and 
made of great rice grains, to Indra (i.e. to him- 
self) and to Jyestha (the pre-eminent one) (who 
is his Naksatra). Consequently he conquered 
pre-eminence among the gods. He indeed con- 
quers pre-eminence among his equals, he who 
offers that oblation and who thus knows it.— 
So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) 
he (the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) obla- 
tions, saying: ‘“To Indra, svaha!—To Jyestha, 
svaha!—To Pre-eminence, sviha!—To Conquest, 
svaha!”’ 

3. Prajapati desired: “May I obtain an off- 
spring (that would be) a root (i.e. as firmly fixed 
and as productive as a root). He offered that 
well known sacrificial pap to Prajapati (i.e. to 
himself) and to Mila (Root) (who is his Nak- 
satra). Consequently he obtained an offspring 
(that was) a root. He indeed obtains an off- 
spring (that is) a root, he who offers that obla- 
tion and who thus knows it.—So, on this occa- 
sion, (after the chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) 
offers the (additional) oblations, saying: ‘To 
Prajapati, svaha!—To Mila, svaha!—To Off- 
spring, svaha!’’' 


65In this passage, Nirrti, the goddess of destruction, 
who is the deity to whom the Naksgatra called Mila is 
sacred (cf. Tait.-Br. 3.1.2.2), has been replaced by, or 
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4. The Waters desired: ‘‘May we conquer the 
object of our desire, the ocean.’’ They offered 
that well known sacrificial pap to the Waters 
(i.e. to themselves) and to the Asadhds (i.e. to 
the First Agadhas, who zre their Nakgatra). 
Consequently they conquered the object of their 
desire, the ocean. He indeed conquers the ob- 
ject of his desire, (even if it is as great as) the 
ocean, he who offers that oblation and who thus 
knows it.—So, on this occasion, (after the chief 
oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) offers the (addi- 
tional) oblations, saying: ‘“To the Waters, svaha! 
—To the Ocean, svaha!—To Desire, svaha!— 
To Conquest, svaha!”’ 

5. The Viéve Devah desired: ‘‘May we conquer 
invincibility.” They offered that well known sac- 
rificial pap to the ViSve Devah (i.e. to themselves) 
and to the Asadhas (i.e. to the Second Asadhas, 
who are their Nakgatra). Consequently they 
conquered invincibility. He indeed conquers in- 
vincibility, he who offers that oblation and who 
thus knows it. So, on this occasion, (after the 
chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) offers the 
(additional) oblations, saying: ‘““To the Visve 
Devah, svaha!—-To the Asadhas, svaha:—To 
Invincibility, svaha!—To Victory, svaha!”’ 

6. The Brahman (the Holy Power of the 
Sacred Word, the Divine Essence) desired: ‘‘May 
I conquer the world of the Brahman.” It offered 
that well known sacrificial pap to the Brahman 
(i.e. to itself) and to Abhijit (who is its Nak- 
gatra). Consequently it conquered the world of 
the Brahman. He indeed conquers the world of 
the Brahman, he who offers that oblation and 
who thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, (after 
the chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) offers the 
(additional) oblations, saying: ‘“To the Brahman, 
svaha!—-To Abhijit, svaha!—To the World of 
the Brdhman, svahi!—To Conquest, svaha!” 

7. Vignu desired: ‘‘May I hear good praise. 
May bad fame not reach me.” He offered that 
well known sacrificial cake, served on three pot- 


identified with, Prajapati, the lord of creatures, the god 
who presides over procreation. This substitution or iden- 
tification was probably made because of the terrible and 
ominous character of Nirrti, and in order to avoid the 
utterance of the formula: ‘To Nirrti, svaha!” (i.e. “To 
Destruction, svaha!’”’) which would have been inauspicious. 
The identification of Nirrti with Prajapati does not seem 
strange, if we remember the passage of the Brhaddranyaka- 
Upanigad (1.2), where Mrtyu (Death) is identified with 
the Creator (i.e. Prajapati). The identification of the 
deity presiding over destruction with the deity iding 
over procreation found its final expression in Siva, the 
great god of Hinduism, 
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sherds, to Visnu (i.e. to himself) and to Srona’® 
(who is his Naksatra). Consequently he heard 
good praise, and bad fame did not reach him. 
He indeed hears good praise, and bad fame does 
not reach him, who offers that oblation and who 
thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, (after the 
chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) offers the 
(additional) oblations, saying: ‘“To Visnu, svaha! 
—To Srona, svaha!—To Fame, svaha!—To that 
which has been heard, svaha!’’ 

8. The Vasus desired: ‘‘May we attain su- 
premacy among the deities.’’ They offered that 
well known sacrificial cake, served on eight pot- 
sherds, to the Vasus (i.e. to themselves) and to 
the Sravisthas (who are their Naksatra). Con- 
sequently they attained supremacy among the 
deities. He indeed attains supremacy among his 
equals, he who offers that oblation and who thus 
knows it.—So, on this occasion, (after the chief 
oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) offers the (addi- 
tional) oblations, saying: ‘“To the Vasus, svaha! 
—To the Sravisthas, svaha!—To Supremacy, 
svaha!—To Attainment, svaha@!’’ 

9. Indra desired: ‘‘May I be strong and firm.” 
He offered that well known sacrificial cake, served 
on ten potsherds, and made of black rice grains, 
to Varuna, to Satabhisaj (who is Varuna’s Nak- 
gatra), and to the Medicines. Consequently he 
became strong and firm. He indeed becomes 
strong and firm, he who offers that oblation 
and who thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, 
(after the chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) 
offers the (additional) oblations, saying: ‘To 
Varuna, svaha!—To Satabhisaj, svaha!—To the 
Medicines, svaha!”’ 

10. Aja Ekapad desired: ‘‘May I be splendid, 
and eminent in sacred lore.’’ He offered that 
well known sacrificial pap to Aja Ekapad (i.e. 
to himself) and to the Prosthapadas (i.e. to 
the First Prosthapadas, who are his Naksatra). 
Consequently he became splendid, and eminent 
in sacred lore. He indeed becomes splendid, and 
eminent in sacred lore, he who offers that obla- 
tion and who thus knows it.—So, on this occa- 
sion, (after the chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) 
offers the (additional) oblations, saying: ‘“To 
Aja Ekapad, svahai!—Te the Prosthapadas, 
svaha!—To Splendor, svaha!—To Pre-eminence 
in Sacred Lore, svaha!”’ 

11. Ahi Budhniya desired: ‘May I obtain this 


16 Although Srona means “the limping one” or “the lame 
one,” the author of the Tait.-Br. evidently thinks that this 
name is related with the root fru “to hear,” and that it is 
the equivalent of fravana “fame” or ‘good reputation.” 
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(earth) as a firm foundation.’’ He offered that 
well known sacrificial cake, that has the earth 
for vessel (i.e. that is served on the earth instead 
of being served on a potsherd), to Ahi Budhniya 
(i.e. to himeelf) and to the Prosthapadas (i.e. to 
the Second Prosthapadas, who are his Naksatra). 
Consequently he obtained this (earth) as a firm 
foundation. He indeed obtains this (earth) as 
a firm foundation, he who offers that oblation 
and who thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, 
(after the chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) 
offers the (additional) ob!ations, saying: ‘To 
Ahi Budhniya, svaha!—To the Prosthapadas, 
svaha!—To Firm Foundation, svaha!”’ 

12. Piisan desired: “‘May I be rich in cattle.” 
He offered that well known sacrificial pap to 
Piisan (i.e. to himself) and to Revati (who is 
his Naksatra). Consequently he became rich 
in cattle. He indeed becomes rich in cattle, he 
who offers that oblation and who thus knows it. 
—So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) 
he (the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) obla- 
tions, saying: “To Piisan, svaha!—To Revati, 
svaha!—To Cattle, svaha!”’ 

13. The two A&vins desired: ‘‘May we be en- 
dowed with good ear and not deaf.”” They 
offered that well known sacrificial cake, served 
on two potsherds, to the two Aévins (i.e. to 
themselves) and to the two ASvayujes (who are 
their Naksatra). Consequently they became en- 
dowed with good ear, and were not deaf. He 
indeed becomes endowed with good ear, and is 
not deaf, he who offers that oblation and who 
thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, (after the 
chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) offers the (ad- 
ditional) oblations, saying: ‘“To the two Aévins, 
svaha!—To the two ASvayujes, svaha!—To the 
Ear, svaha!—To Hearing, svaha!”’ 

14. Yama desired: ‘‘May I conquer sover- 
eignty over the Fathers (the deceased ancestors).”’ 
He offered that well known sacrificial pap to 
Yama (i.e. to himself) and to the Apabharanis 
(who are his Naksatra). Consequently he con- 
quered sovereignty over the Fathers. He indeed 
conquers sovereignty over his equals, he who 
offers that oblation and who thus knows it.— 
So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) 
he (the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) obla- 
tions, saying: ‘“To Yama, svaha!—To the Apa- 
bharanis, sviha!—To Sovereignty, svaha!—To 
Conquest, svaha!” 

15. Then he (the Sacrificer) offers that well 
known oblation of clarified butter to the New 
Moon. The New Moon is object of desire; 
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clarified butter is object of desire. Thus he (the 
Sacrificer) causes the object of his desire to suc- 
ceed by the object of his desire (i.e. fulfills his 
desire by the object of his desire). With what- 
ever desire he offers the oblation, the object of 
that desire quickly comes to him,—So, on this 
occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he (the Sac- 
rificer) offers the (additional) oblations, saying: 
“To the New Moon, svaha!—To Desire, svaha! 
—To Coming, svaha!”’ 


3.1.6 


candrama v4 akamayata, ahoratrfn ardhama- 
sin m4san rtfint samvatsaram Aptv4, candrama- 
sah sAyujyath salokétam Apnuydm {ti, s4 et4m 
candramase pratidfSyayai purod4sam pdficadaSa- 
kapalam niravapat, tato vai sd ‘horatran ardha- 
mds4n mAsdn rtGnt samvatsaram Aptv4, candraé- 
masah sAyujyatii salokatam Apnot.—ahoratran 
ha v4 ardhamdsin m4san rtint samvatsaram 
aptv4, candramasah sA4yujyamh salokétam Apnoti, 
yA eténa haviga yAjate, y4 u cai ‘nad evam véda. 
—s6 'tra juhoti, candramase sv4ha pratidféy4yai 
sv4ha, ahoratrébhyah sv4ha 'rdhamasébhyah 
sv4ha, mAsebhyah sv4ha rtGbhyah sv4ha, sam- 
vatsaraya sv4hé 'ti [1]. 

ahoratré v4 akamayetam, Aty ahoratré mucye- 
vahi, nA nav ahoratré A4pnuyatim {ti, té etam 
ahoratrabhyam carim niravapatam, dvay4nim 
vrihinadm, Sukl4nam ca krgsn4nam ca, savatyér 
dugdhé, Svet4yai ca krsn4yai ca, tato vai té aty 
ahoratré amucyete, nai ‘ne ahoratré 4pnutam.— 
Ati ha v4 ahoratré mucyate, n4i 'nam ahoratré 
apnutah, ya eténa havisi yAjate, y4 u cai 'nad 
evam véda.—s6 ‘tra juhoti, 4hne sv4ha rAtriyai 
svaha, Atimuktyai sv4hé ’ti [2]. 

us4 va akamayata, priy4 "dity4sya subhdga 
sy4m {ti, s4i tam usd4se carim niravapat, tato 
vai s4 priy4 ''’dity4sya subhd4ga "bhavat.—priyé 
ha vd4i sam4and4naifi subhdgo bhavati, y4 eténa 
havisa ydjate, yA u cai ‘nad ev4m véda.—s6 'tra 
juhoti, us4se sv4ha vyistyai sv4ha, vyustsyai 
sv4ha vyucchdntyai sv4ha, vyistayai sv4hé 'ti 
[3]. 

4thai ‘tasmai ndksgatraya carim nirvapati, 
yatha tv4m dev4nim Asi, ev4m ah4m mianu- 
syanam bhiyadsam {ti.—y4Atha ha vA etad dev4- 
nam, evaifi ha vA es4 manusyAnam bhavati, y4 
eténa haviga yAjate, y4 u cai ‘nad evam véda.— 
s6 ‘tra juhoti, ndksatraya sv4ho ‘desyaté sv4ha, 
udyaté sv4hé ‘ditaya sv4ha, h4rase sv4ha bha- 
rase sv4ha, bhrAjase sv4h4 téjase sv4ha, tapase 
sv4ha, brahmavarcas4ya sv4hé 'ti [4]. 
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siryo v4 akamayata, ndkgatrianam pratisth4 
syam iti, s4 etath sfryaya ndksatrebhyas cardm 
niravapat, tato v4i s& ndksatranim pratisth4 
"bhavat.—pratisth4 ha v4i samAin4nam bhavati, 
y4 eténa havis4 yajate, y4 u cai ’nad ev4m véda. 
—s6 'tra juhoti, sGiryaya sv4ha ndksatrebhyah 
svaha, pratisth4yai sv4hé 'ti [5]. 

athai 't4am 4dityai carém nirvapati, iy4m v4 
Aditih, asy4m ev4 prAtitisthati.—sé6 ‘tra juhoti, 
Adityai sv4ha pratisth4yai sv4hé ’ti [6]. 

Athai 't4am visnave carim nirvapati; yajfié vai 
visnuh, yajfid ev4 'ntata4h pratitisthati.—sé6 ‘tra 
juhoti, visnave sv4h4 yajii4ya sv4ha, pratisth4- 
yai svahé 'ti [7]. 


[This chapter deals with the seven oblations 
that take place after the 14 isfis to the Deva- 
Naksatras, the oblation to the Full Moon, the 
14 isfis to the Yama-Naksatras, and the oblation 
to the New Moon have been performed, namely: 
the oblation to the Moon and the Reflection of 
the Moon; the oblation to Day and Night; the 
oblation te the Dawn; the oblation to “this 
Naksatra”’; the oblation to Sirya; the oblation 
to Aditi; and the oblation to Visnu. It con- 
tains: 1. theological explanations of the origin of 
four of these seven oblations; 2. prescriptions 
concerning the sacrificial substance to be offered 
for each of these seven oblations; 3. the sacri- 
ficial formulas to be used, in each case, for the 
additional oblations.] 


1. The Moon desired: ‘May I, after having 
taken possession of the days and nights, the half 
months, the months, the seasons, and the year, 
(still) obtain intimate union and residence in the 
same world with the Moon (i.e. with myseif).” 
He offered that well known sacrificial cake, 
served on fifteen potsherds, to the Moon (i.e. to 
himself) and to the Reflection (of the Moon). 
Consequently, after having taken possession of 
the days and nights, the half months, the months, 
the seasons, and the year, he (still) obtained 
intimate union and residence in the same world 
with the Moon (i.e. with himself).—He indeed 
takes possession of the days and nights, the half 
months, the months, the seasons, and the year, 
and obtains intimate union and residence in the 
same world with the Moon, he who offers that 
oblation and who thus knows it.—So, on this 
occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he (the Sac- 
rificer) offers the (additional) oblations, saying: 
“To the Moon, svaha!—To the Reflection (of 
the Moon), svaha!—To the Days and Nights, 
svaha!—To the Half Months, svaha!—To the 
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Months, svaha!—To the Seasons, svaha!—To 
the Year, svaha!”’ 

2. Day and Night desired: ‘‘May we be re- 
leased from Day and Night (i.e. from ourselves, 
i.e. from taat power of ourselves that gradually 
destroys everything). May Day and Night (i.e. 
that power) not take possession of us.’’ They 
offered to Day and Night (i.e. to themselves) 
that well known sacrificial pap, made of two 
kinds of rice grains, white ones and biack ones, 
in the milk of two cows that were born from one 
and the same mother, and one of which was 
white and the other black. Consequently they 
were released from Day and Night (i.e. from 
that power of themselves that gradually destroys 
everything). Day and Night (i.e. that power), 
did not take possession of them.—He indeed is 
released from Day and Night (i.e. from that 
power), and Day and Night do not take posses- 
sion of him, who offers that oblation and who 
thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, (after the 
chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) offers the 
(additional) oblations, saying: ‘“To Day, svaha! 
—To Night, svaha!—To Release, svaha!”’ 

3. The Dawn desired: ‘‘May I be the happy 
beloved of the Sun.’”’ She offered that well 
known sacrificial pap to the Dawn (i.e. to her- 
self). Consequently she became the happy be- 
loved of the Sun. He indeed becomes the happy 
beloved of his equals, he who offers that oblation 
and who thus knows it.—So, on this occasion, 
(after the chief oblation,) he (the Sacrificer) 
offers the (additional) oblations, saying: ‘“To the 
Dawn, svaha!—To the first gleam of the dawn, 
svaha!—To her who has shone forth, svaha!— 
To her who is shining, svaha!—To her who is 
alight, svaha!”’ 

4. Then he (the Sacrificer) offers a sacrificial 
pap to “this Naksatra,’’ (muttering:) ‘‘Just as 
thou art among the gods, so may I be among 
men.’’—(And) just as this (Naksatra) is among 
the gods, so he becomes among men, he who 
offers that oblation and who thus knows it.— 
So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) 
he (the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) obla- 
tions, saying: “To the Naksatra, svaha'—To this 
(Naksatra) which is about to rise, svaha!—To 
this (Naksatra) which is rising, svaha!—To this 
(Naksatra) which has risen, svaha!—To the 
seizing force (of it), svaha!—To the holding force 
(of it), svaha!—To the brilliance (of it), svaha!— 
To the fiery energy (of it), svaha!—To Tapas, 
(i.e. to the heat of it, or to Asceticism), svaha!— 
To Brahmavareas (i.e. to the splendor of the 
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Brahman, or to pre-eminence in sacred lore), 
svaha!”’ 

5. Siirya (the Sun) desired: ‘‘May I be the 
support of the Naksatras.”’ He offered that 
well known sacrificial pap to Siirya (i.e. to him- 
self) and to the Nakgatras. Consequently he 
became the support of the Naksatras. He in- 
deed becomes the support of his equals, he who 
offers that oblation and who thus knows it.— 
So, on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) 
he (the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) obla- 
tions, saying: ““To Sirya, svaha!—To the Nak- 
gatras, svaha!—To Support, svaha!”’ 

6. Then he (the Sacrificer) offers that well 
known sacrificial pap to Aditi. Aditi indeed is 
this (earth). (Consequently, by offering this 
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sacrificial pap to Aditi,) he (the Sacrificer) estab- 
lishes himself firmly on this (earth).—So, on this 
occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he (the Sac- 
rificer) offers the (additional) oblations, saying: 
“To Aditi, svaha!—To Support, svaha!”’ 

7. Then he (the Sacrificer) offers that well 
known sacrificial pap to Vignu. Visnu indeed is 
the Sacrifice. (Consequently, by offering this 
sacrificial pap to Visnu,) he (the Sacrificer) finally 
(at the end of the whole series of oblations) 
establishes himself firmly on the Sacrifice.—So, 
on this occasion, (after the chief oblation,) he 
(the Sacrificer) offers the (additional) oblations, 
saying: “To Visnu, svaha!—To the Sacrifice, 
svaha!—To Support, svaha!”’ 
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